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THE NOTE-BOOK. 











Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


ERHAPS the financial success of the Omaha Expo- 
sition is considered a good omen for the season, which 
has. opened, if not with great brilliancy, at any rate 
with an appearance of life and interest that must be 
regarded as encouraging. Artists, manufacturers, 
and dealers throughout the country are confident 
that the restoration of peace means prosperity for 
them. It is to be hoped that nothing will occur to 
disappoint them. The dealers very generally complain 
of the excessive duty on works of art ; but some would 
prefer that the present high duty should continue 
rather than that there should be any more tinkering 
and botching of the tariff, with inevitable disturbance 
of values. If aman imports a fine picture for which 
he pays twenty-five per cent duty, he desires to have’ 
an opportunity to sell before others shall be permitted 


to import similar works at fifteen or ten per cent. 
* * x 








Mr. CARNEGIE’S offer to enlarge the galleries of the 
Pittsburg Institute at his own expense, if the nec- 
# essary ground can be procured, will, of course, be 
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realized. He is not the man to make public an- 
nouncement of a project without making sure that 



































the conditions are favorable. Doubtless the ground 


| will be obtained, and the new buildings or some of them will be ready in time for next 


year’s International Exhibition. The present show (a full account, with illustrations 
of the paintings to which prizes have been awarded, is given on another page) has 
attracted the notice of art lovers everywhere; and when Mr. Carnegie’s designs are ma- 
tured, Pittsburg will become, at least during the exhibition season, a place of pilgrimage 
for lovers of the fine arts from all parts of this continent. Full reports of the New 
York Water-Color Club’s interesting exhibition and of the lamentable failure at the 
National Academy of Design will also be found elsewhere. The Academy would do 
well to follow the example of the Water-Color Club, and close such galleries as it cannot 
fill with good paintings. At the present show there is-about enottgh of these to fill the 
corridoz. * UK 


THE habit into which New York societfes have fallen of operting their exhibitions 
almost simultaneously is inconvenient fo the public and the press. It has caused the 
crowding out from our exhibition noficegz of our notes on the Grolier Club and the Union 
League Club exhibitions. At the Gtdlier Club the display’ of engraved portraits of 
English literary celebrities was one of\umisuah—merit, and included some of -the best 
examples of the art of mezzotint engraving-in xistenee” Among these, the heads of 
Boswell, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and Sterne aré after portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
all in the first state, which in their case is that of the proof of the finished plate without 


- letters, and therefore includes the most brilliant and the most desirable impressions. 


An excellent original portrait, in oils, of John Bunyan, by John Riley, and one, in pastel, 
of Alexander Pope, by William Hoare, of Bath, adorned the mantelpiece of the Club. 
a ok O* 

At the Union League Club the good taste of the chairman of the Art Committee, Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, was conspicuously shown in the selection and arrangement of the 
pictures. The place of honor was occupied by Mr. George Gould’s Vandyke, a full-length 
portrait of the “Count d’Alligre” in armor, against a brown background. The easy, 
assured, and “gentlemanly” manner of Rubens’ greatest pupil is apparent, especially in 
the face and hands and in the quiet but rich color, mostly grays and browns. It is a long 
step, in every way, from Vandyke to Rossetti, but it is useless to deny the 
latter any technical merit, as certain critics do, while admitting that he so 
far realizes his conception of Jeanne d’Arc as to impress the spectator. 
Rossetti was a genius, but he was by no means devoid of common sense 
and humor, and no one laughed more heartily (but 
discreetly) than he at the idea entertained by his 
admirers of the “ weird Rossettian magic.” He was 
a very uneven painter, sometimes very good, some- 
times very bad, antl frequently both in the same 





















































picture, as in this head. 
the Union League Club’s exhibition were fine 
examples of Courbet, Fortuny, Corot, Rous- 
seau, and of two Americans, the late Ge ree 
Inness and Mr. D. W. Tryon. 


Other pictures at 


* OK OK 

THE same people who were the last to 
acknowledge that there was any health in 
the work of the late Pierre Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, now that he is dead proclaim loudly 
that all that was wholesome in French art 
has died with him. But these people are 
constitutionally cock-sure, and sempiternally 
absurd. Much of French art is now, and 
has always been, insipid or overspiced with 
sensationalism; but the French remains by 
far the strongest of modern schools of paint- 
ing. Whatever is vital in the art of Holland, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, and this coun- 
try is hardly to be distinguished from it. 
German work is either intentionally or un- 
intentionally caricature. Pre-Raphaelitism 
will never see another Burne-Jones; and the 
last worthy representative of the art of Con- 
stable, Reynolds, and Hogarth was buried 
when the late Sir John Millais went to his 
grave, There are many cleverer painters of 
easel pictures than Puvis de Chavannes, but 
as a decorator of wall surfaces he had in our 
time only one rival, Burne-Jones. A great 
deal of what the public and the critics have 
taken for faulty in the work of these two men 
was due to their recognition of the essential 
conditions of their art. A wall painting 
which is to occupy one place and no other 
place should be painted with a strict re- 
gard to the architecture, the lighting, the 
general tone, and the purpose of the build- 
ing. The painter of easel pictures is absolved 
from all considerations of the sort, for his 
picture should be hung wherever the light 
and the surroundings will best suit it. Many 
decorations, even by great masters, badly 
fulfil their function; and the two modern 
masters of whom we speak looked back be- 
yond the later Renaissance to the work of 
the so-called Primitives, not from any cranky 
desire to be different from their contem- 
poraries, but because they felt that in the 
light and rather flat tones, the simple com- 
position and the synthetic drawing of the 
older men the acme of effective wall painting 
had been reached. 

* ok Ok 

But Puvis was a true Frenchman in his 
love of bright and silvery tones of color, his 
preference for clear allegory over mystical 
suggestion, and in the extreme importance 
which, in his latter years especially, he gave 
to the general arrangement over individual 
figures and accessories. For this reason, 
reproductions, and even his own replicas, give 
no adequate idea of his merits. It is lucky, 
therefore, that we have in the staircase of 
the Boston Public Library a good specimen 
of his mature style. The painting fronting 
the spectator as he enters, “ The Muses wel- 
coming Genius,” is supported on either side 
by panels containing ideal figures of philos- 
ophy, astronomy, history, chemistry, physics, 
pastoral poetry, dramatic poetry, and lyric 
poetry. Thus the decoration of the entire 
staircase is from his hand, and offers an 
example of the value*of consistent and har- 
monious treatment which should not be lost 
on our architects and committees. Many 
studies for and replicas of portions of his 
great decorative works are in this country. 


Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer, of New York, Mr. Cyrus J. 
Lawrence, and other collectors of note, pos- 
sess paintings or studies by him. The design 
now at the Pittsburg Exhibition, “ Inter 
Artes et Natura,” is that of the staircase 
decoration of the Rouen Museum, and glori- 
fies the ceramic art of that town, of which 
some account is given on another page. 
Usually the subjects of his decorations were 
suggested by the industries or the legends of 
the locality; but the history of the Puritans 
did not inspire him; as, in painting for Bos- 
ton, he considered himself to be working for 
the New World and that broad and elevated 
future to which Europeans still belteve that 
we look forward. An illustrated account of 
Puvis de Chavannes and his other most im- 
portant works will be found in The Art Ama- 
teur for December, 2890, and January, 1891. 
* * * 

Most of our recent decorative work shows 
how far our painters.still are from mastering 
the principles which it-is Puvis’ chief merit 
to have demonstrated. Take Mr. Lathrop’s 
big painting, “ The Light of the World,” in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. This 
picture, which fills the entire wall-space over 
the reredos, and which occupied two years of 
the life of a very capable man, is a failure, 
mainly because the pictorial effect sought by 
him is entirely contrary to that which we 
must suppose the architect to have had in 
view. The latter doubtless believed that he 
was erecting a solid-looking wall; but Mr. 
Lathrop has devoted all his talent, which is 
very considerable, to making that wall seem 
to dissolve and disappear in clouds of light, 
peopled by a Host of angelic figures. We do 
not maintain that the architecture of the 
church is so good that a painter should sub- 
ordinate his conception to that of the archi- 
tect; but, good or bad, it constitutes a 
condition which there is no avoiding, and the 
artist is foolish who ignores it, or wastes his 
strength in fighting against it. In fact, the 
great, blank wall-space called for a division 
which would emphasize its architectural im- 
portance, and no one should know this better 
than Mr. Lathrop, a decorator of many years’ 
experience and trained in a very good school ; 
but the temptation to do a big figure picture 
with a grand effect of aerial perspective was, 
we suppose, too much for him. 

* ok Ox 

Tue drawings and paintings by Mr. James 
Tissot, illustrating the “ Life of Christ,” will 
probably be shown in several of the large 
cities of the Union, as they have already been 
shown in Paris and London. Most are 
water-colors of a size suited to illustrate the 
book for which they were made, and of which 
an American edition will probably be brought 
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out during the season. Mr. Tis- 

sot won recognition first in Lon- 

don as a painter of fashionable 

life and a pioneer of the modern 

school. But his strength is in 

the delineation of dramatic char- 

acter and expression. No other ) 

modern presentation of the Gos- onl 

pel story in art compares with 

his at these points. Munkacsy is more 

clever, but is coarse; Holman Hunt is 

more realistic, but less intense and is in- 

ferior to Tissot in the rendering of pas- 

sion and of action. Doré had more im- 

agination, but very much less knowledge. 

There are a few pictures in these four hun- 

dred and sixty which will strike the average 

observer as grotesque; but there are at least 

quite as many which are among the most 

nearly adequate attempts of our age to realize 

the scenes and the incidents of Christ's life. 
*x* *k * 

Boussop, VALADoN & Co. can now boast 
of the prettiest entrance-hall and staircase of 
any art gallery in New York. The ceiling 
is coved and the walls panelled in the style of 
the early French Renaissance, with the divi- 
sions framed in rich festoons of oak and 
grape leaves, and proportioned in exquisite 
taste. All is pure white except the variegated 
gray marble of the balustrade. Mr. Glaen- 
zer has just brought over an important 
Troyon, a large decorative painting of swans 
lashing the water with their wings. The birds 
are the wild Cygnus musicus of northern 
Europe, the musical swan of the classic 
poets, somewhat smaller than the domesti- 
cated swan of our parks, which is songless, 
and than our wild American trumpeter swan. 
It is yet a magnificent bird, and is in this 
case painted with all of Troyon’s skill, mak- 
ing, with the background of reeds and autumn 
foliage, a picture fit to be the ornament of 
a palatial banqueting-room. Immediately 
succeeding the coming loan exhibition of 
portraits, Mr. Carolus Duran will hold in 
these galleries an exhibition of portraits 
painted by him. 

* 

It is gratifying to note that collectors and 
museum authorities recognize more and more 
the merits of our foremost living artists. We 
are happy to record the presentation by Mr. 
J. Schiff to the Metropolitan Museum ot 
Mr. Henry Mosler’s admirable picture, “ The 
Wedding Feast.” The artist has the honor 
of being the first American painter whose 
work has been bought by the French govern- 
ment for the Luxembourg gallery. He is the 
possessor of more medals, in all probability, 
than any other painter on this continent. He 
is a most conscientious student of nature, 
and perfectly free from “chic” and sensa- 
tionalism. In “ The Wedding Feast,” as in 
most of his subjects, he has created a pleasing 
idyl of ordinary life, in which every character 
moves our sympathies, and which tells its 
story without reference to the title. A paint- 
ing by the artist’s son, Mr. Gustave Mosler, 
has just been presented to the Cincinnati Art 
Museum by Mr. Alfred Seasongood. 

* * * 


Tue Roval Museum of the Hague has 
just purchased Rembrandt’s “ David Before 
Saul,” which may be familiar to many of our 
readers, as it was exhibited for two years at 
the Durand-Ruel galleries in New York. 
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There was talk of buying it for the Boston 
Museum; but though the owners delayed 
accepting the offer of the Dutch government 
in order to allow more time to the would-be 
American purchasers, the latter failed to raise 
the sum required. The picture has belonged 
to the Oppenheim, Boesch, and George d’Ay 
collections, and was shown at the recent ex- 
hibition of Rembrandt’s works at Amsterdam, 
where it was greatly admired. Only two of 
Rembrandt’s paintings surpass it in size, and 
it is by many considered one of the finest 
productions of the master. The excellent 
judgment of Mr. Durand-Ruel, so often 
shown in bringing forward the works of un- 
known or underrated artists, as well as in 
his unfailing appreciation of works by the 
great masters, is thus again vindicated. He 
was the first to introduce Puvis de Chavannes 
and the leading Impressionists to this coun- 
try, and no one knows more than he about 
ancient Dutch, Flemish, and Italian art. 
* * * 


THE death in London of Mr. Gleeson 
White, at one time assistant editor of ‘The Art 
Amateur, has called forth many tributes to 
his worth as a man and his capabilities as art 
critic and editor. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: “ His wit was, perhaps, responsible for 
half the original ‘bon mots’ and epigrams 
circulating in London, and he was never at 
a loss for fresh ones. He was one of the 
prime movers in the modern decorative move- 
ment, and knew its history, its development, 
and its occasional shams better than any man 
living. . . . He had an unfailing eye, both 
in art and in literature, for the things which 
a later generation would come to admire, and 
was large-hearted enough to be amused when 
subsequent discoverers exploited their critical 
acumen.” An obituary in The New York 
Times Saturday Review concludes with the 
words: “ What we most sincerely regret is 
the loss of a man who occupied a distinguish- 
ed position in both art and literature, and 
whose career had only just begun, and we 
feel the death of this man, who was both 
modest and sweet-tempered, but with an 
erudition, a style which were all his own.” 

* * x 


For ourselves, we may add that Mr. 
White’s deep and varied learning was always 
at the service of whoever desired to become 
acquainted with any one of the matters of 
which he was an enthusiastic student. Every- 
thing artistic was of interest to him. His 
critical sense was never obscured ; but his heart 
went out to the man who was engaged 
in the strife for bread and fame. He was 
editor of the volume of “ Ballades and Ron- 
deaux ” published in the Canterbury Poets 
in 1887. He was author of a monograph 
on Salisbury Cathedral, and of volumes on 
“English Illustration in the Sixties ” and on 
“Master Painters of Great Britain.” 

** * 

Mr. SEDELMEYER’S excellent plan of pub- 
lishing his illustrated catalogue of his choice 
collection of old masters in hundreds is one 
that should commend itself to every one who 
wishes to keep a record of pictures that may 
pass through his hands. Our illustration of 
Rubens’ “ Cupid and Love” is taken from 
“The Fourth Hundred of Paintings by the 
Old Masters belonging to the Sedelmeyer 
Gallery,” noticed in our columns last month. 
In the painting the figures are of something 
less than the size of life; the goddess’s 
drapery is red and black. 

* + * 

Tue influx of foreign artists seems likely 
to be greater than ever before. Mr. von 
Thaulow, whose latest, and perhaps best pic- 
ture, by the way, is on exhibition at Oehme’s 
gallery, and Mr. Lavery have come to attend 
the Pittsburg exhibition, and to serve on the 
jury; Mr. Raimundo de Madrazo is back in 
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his New York studio; Mr. Duran will oc- 
cupy his in a week or so; Mr. Tissot is 
negotiating with New York publishers; Mr. 
Boutet de Monvel is expected to lecture at 
Chicago; and Mr. Frederick A. Bridgman 
will probably make a display of large decora- 
tive works early in the season. 
* * * 


TueE National Art Club, incorporated the 
other day with a long list of wealthy men as 
directors, for the purpose of “ promoting the 
mutual acquaintance of art lovers and work- 
ers in the United States,” will probably go 
the way of other clubs of the sort, and become 
a purely social body. Yet it might do a great 
and a needed service if it would open its doors 
to the thousands of art students who throng 
from all parts of the country to New York, 
many of whom are without acquaintances in 
the city. Still better would it be to establish 
a hotel on the model of the cabarets patron- 
ized by French artists, where any artist or 
art student may run up a bill as long as his 
arm, and where cellar and buffet stand open 
to all at all hours. “Ars longa est;” but 
artists are frequently short of money, and 
their honor, proverbial in France, should 
secure them advantages of which millionaires 
stand in no need. 





THE COLLECTOR. 

It was the late Edmond de Goncourt who 
so happily characterized the dry-points of 
Paul Helleu as forming collectively “a sort 
of monograph on Woman, in all the infinitely 
varied attitudes of her intimate home life.” 
We see her in these suggestive sketches on 
copper with her head lazily resting on the 
back of an arm-chair, or kneeling before an 
open fire, or in revery, or reading, “ the ‘ tip- 
tilted’ nose assuming a questioning air, as, 
with lips barely parted, she seems to be hap- 
pily interpreting what she reads.” They are. 
one and all, “glimpses of the grace of 
woman.” We quote from Mr. Frederick 
Keppel’s spirited translation of de Goncourt’s 
“ spirituel ” preface to the catalogue of the 
exhibition of Helleu’s works held in London 
in 1895. Admirers of the artist in New York 
have just had the pleasure of seeing at Mr. 
Keppel’s gallery a much more comprehensive 
collection of Helleu’s dry-points, together 
with several interesting drawings in three 
crayons, black, red, and white, and a few es- 
says in lithography in the same manner as 
the crayons. These drawings and lithographs 
are among the artist’s most recent work; and 
they show, compared with earlier work of the 
same sort, progress in the direction of vigor- 
ous characterization in expression and atti- 
tude, with, perhaps, a little falling off in 
grace of line. In other words, this most 
sympathetic etcher of women seems to be a 
little less sympathetic than formerly. If we 
are right, and if the distinction between his 
earlier and his later work becomes estab- 
lished, we may expect the earlier dry-points 
to go up in price, for there are very few of 
them. Helleu has always used the diamond 
point for the sake of the delicacy and freedom 
of line attainable with it; and as a plate so 
worked upon rapidly deteriorates, the artist 
has seldom printed more than ten to twenty 
proofs, frequently only two or three: and his 
artistic conscience, more sensitive than that 
of some even more famous modern etchers, 
has not permitted him to put on sale any poor 
or merely passable impressions. 

How many Americans know the water- 
colors of William Hunt? There is a small 
fruit-piece of his, lovely in color, but by no 
means an important example, in the Walters 
collection at Baltimore; but we believe that 
the only other example of his work in this 
country is a painting now in the possession 
of Mr. L. Christ Delmonico, Hunt was the 


painter, “ par excellence,” of English peasant 
life, and a colorist of very great merit. The 
stippled execution common to many English 
water-colorists was by him carried to such 
perfection that the technique is quite lost 
sight of in the result. No one could like him 
render the bloom and the translucency of 
fruits, and the delicate texture and the subtle 
blending of tints in wild flowers. And the 
qualities that distinguish his still lifes are 
repeated in his genre subjects along with 
aerial qualities and a delicate humor that are 
all his own. Mr. Delmonico’s drawing is an 
important exaniple of his skill. The subject 
is a little rosy-cheeked peasant girl with her 
pitcher, a perfect sample of English rustic 
childhood. The accents are a little forced, 
as is common with all the painters of the 
period, and the picture looks better when ex- 
amined closely than at a distance; but it will 
be very difficult to match it except by other 
paintings from the same hand. 

Mr. Delmonico seems to make a point of 
acquiring fine examples of painters known to 
and appreciated by real connoisseurs, but 
not, at the moment, in fashion. He has 
a “Bulgarian Mother” by the Bohemian 
artist, Jaroslav Czermak, from the Donatis 
collection, which, of itself, would justify the 
painter’s reputation; and he has brought 
together several examples of those pictures 
of poultry which the late Charles Jacque 
painted for his own pleasure while he painted 
sheep to please his patrons. There is no need 
to disparage Jacque’s sheep pictures, they are 
truly excellent; but the man was a colorist, 
and delighted in the variegated plumage of 
his barnyard fowl. Visitors to his studio in 
the Boulevard de Vichy would usually see, 
conspicuously exhibited on an easel, a big 
picture of sheep under a group of oaks in the 
brownish red of their autumnal foliage, with 
glimpses of blue sky and gray clouds through 
the branches. But if the visitor showed that 
he appreciated this somewhat sombre color 
harmony, Jacque would quickly place before 
him some three or four of his poultry pic- 
tures, over which he would gloat as an old 
trout-fisher does over the “speckled beauties” 
and “red hackles” and “silver grays” among 
his favorite flies. 

Three interesting examples of the late 
Puvis de Chavannes are to be seen at the 
Durand-Ruel galleries. One of these is a 
study for one of the smaller panels for the 
Boston Public Library. The subject is a sort 
of vision, suggested by the Prometheus of 
7Eschylus. The poet is asleep in the fore- 
ground. Below him is a bay of the Tonian 
sea, out of which, with a disregard of geog- 
raphy equal to the poet’s own, rises the Rock 
of the Caucasus, to the summit of which the 
fire-stealer is bound. About it the ocean 
ides, in long, trailing white robes, are hover- 
ing, seeking to comfort the tortured demigod. 
The whole scene is conceived with a sim- 
plicity that might answer for a stage setting 
of #Eschylus’ day. The other paintings are 
a study for a “Charity.” the subject of a 
panel in the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and the 
better known “ Chant de Berger.” Several 
fine pastels by Degas; triptychs of the early 
Italian and Flemish schools; a_ beautiful 
Corot, a distant view of Mont Valerien from 
Suresnes, and a delightful portrait by Van- 
dyke, of Ferdinand, Cardinal d’Espagne, 
from the gallery of the Grand-duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, are at this writing in the galleries. 

Let me introduce to the readers of The Art 
Amateur Miss Pamela Smith. She is a 
young Jamaican lady, barely eighteen, of 
good English family, but whose drawings in 
flat tints and strong outlines after the English 
manner show a tropical luxuriance of imagi- 
nation that sets them quite apart from the 
average. She has heretofore illustrated only 
a few stories for children; but a more am- 
bitious work, a triptych of pictures from Mr. 








W. B. Yeats’ Irish fairy drama, “ The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,” is shown at Macbeth’s. 
The central picture represents the principal 
scene in the play, where the newly married 
bride is enticed away from her husband by 
a very seductive little fairy. Right and left 
are processions of the fairy folk. It is easy 
to perceive that the young artist, notwith- 
standing her insular origin, has somehow 
been enabled to see and study Japanese and 
Scandinavian work as well as English. But, 
though her work is sometimes awkward, it 
is not with the affected clumsiness of the 
imitator, but it is so because she has yet 
something to learn. Her strength, which is 
even more obvious than her faults, lies pre- 
cisely in those matters that cannot be taught. 

The collector of relics of the great Em- 
peror should see the magnificent copy of 
Frederic Masson’s “ Les Cavaliers de Napo- 
leon,” at Bonaventure’s, a Japan paper copy, 
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life of Meissonier extra-illustrated with etch- 
ings in rare states, fac-similes and original 
drawings, and portraits by Mierevelt, Van- 
loo, and Lely, the latter of Hortense Man- 
cini; paintings by Fragonard; old French 
bonbonniéres, snuff-boxes, and other curios. 
Mr. Bonaventure will hold an exhibition of 
fine bindings early in January, which no 
amateur should miss seeing. 

Mr. Julian Rix is one of the few who, 
having begun as illustrators, have developed 
into really strong painters of landscape. He 
has just now at Schaus’s a view of the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson, which is one of the most 
effective things that he has yet done. The 
long line of rocks, broken by a quarry, is 
slightly veiled by autumnal haze; the river 
glitters in the sun, and on the near shore a 
big hickory shows in all the glory of its yel- 
low fall foliage. It is the sort of scene that 
was often attempted by the painters of the 
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etchings, and photographs. The gilt frame 
is now reserved for oil paintings and those 
water-colors that emulate oil paintings in 
strength of effect and intensity of color. The 
frames are of wood of a tone selected to har- 
monize with that of the ink in which the 
engravings or the photograph is printed. 
Even the paper mat has disappeared, and 
nothing of the mount on the margin is shown ; 
but the flat wooden frame comes right down 
upon the picture itself, only occasionally 
separated from it by a slender gilt moulding. 
The change began with the photographers, 
who tried the effect of framing their repro- 
ductions of the old masters in simple black 
wood, as the originals in the great European 
galleries are frequently framed. The inno- 
vation pleased buyers, and it has now been 
extended to prints and etchings; and all the 
best print-sellers—Keppel, Knoedler, Fishel, 
Adler & Schwartz, and Schay$—show -pic- 
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illustrated by Detaille, and extra-illustrated 
with numerous portraits, autographs, and 
proofs of rare etchings. The autographs 
alone would make of it a remarkable histori- 
cal monument. They include those of Napo- 
leon; of the artists Detaille, Meissonier, and 
Charlet ; of Joseph, Louis, Lucien,and Jerome 
Bonaparte; of Eugene Beauharnais, and of 
thirty of Napoleon’s marshals and generals, 
including Oudinot, Kellerman, Cambacéres, 
Berthier, Kleber, Massena, Ney, and Mac- 
donald. The copy, extended from one vol- 
ume to two, is splendidly bound by Cham- 
bolle-Duru in dark green morocco, with a 
doubluese in mosaic. A “ Vie de Georges 
Washington,” which had belonged to the 
libraries of the first Napoleon and of his 
great-nephew, “ Plonplon,” and which has 
passed through the fire of the Tuileries, has 
also recently come into Bonaventure’s hands; 
and he shows a collection of over two hun- 
dred volumes relating to New York City; a 
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old Hudson River school; but with the ex- 
ception of Kensett, few of them have ever 
approached the truth of aspect and the atmos- 
pheric quality which is to be found in Mr. 
Rix’s painting. 

It is known that all of Japanese art is derived 
from the Chinese; but little is known directly 
in this country or in Europe of ancient Chi- 
nese painting. Mr. T. Takayanagi has a 
curious example of the Ming period, a paint- 
ing on brownish silk of two genii conversing 
about the contents of a scroll which one of 
them has picked up. Excepting the faces, 
hands, and feet of the two figures the paint- 
ing is all in grayish transparent tints. The 
flesh has been put in with body color. Th 
figures are more remarkable for character 
and animation than for beauty. The work, 
which has come from a Japanese collection, 
is mounted as a Kakemono. 

Everybody has noticed the change that has 
come over the fashion in framing engravings, 


JACOB 


SCHIFF, Esq. 

tures framed in this manner. There is much 
to be said in its favor. Doubtless, a lot 
of gilding makes a room look gay and attrac- 
tive; but, in many instances, the gilt frame 
detracts from the effects of even a brilliantly 
colored painting, while works in black and 
white or in monochrome are mostly killed 
by it. Again there is much room for an un- 
obtrusive display of taste in the selection of 
the wood—ebonized oak, walnut, or rosewood 
—and in the finish of the mouldings. Certain 
English painters, the late Lord Leighton 
among them, were accustomed to design their 
own frames, usually of an architectural ap- 
pearance, with pillars or pilasters and pedi- 
ments in the manner of the Renaissance; and 
engravings after these pictures are now 
usually framed like the pictures themselves. 
This is frequently an excellent plan; but one 
cannot hang many of these architectural 
frames together; they would appear like 
niches or windows in the wall of the room. 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS. 





In the great naturalistic movement in 
painting of the seventeenth century Rubens 
is one of the two most conspicuous figures. 
The conventions in which the religious spirit 
of the Netherlands had expressed itself be- 
fore his time had been found too narrow; 
painting had advanced beyond them in Italy ; 
and though the Low Country painters had 
little real sympathy with the aims of Italian 
art, they had begun to imitate it, and to fall 
away from that reliance upon nature which 
was the strength of the so-called Gothic 
school of the Van Eycks, and Vanderweyden, 
and Memling. In Rubens the exuberance of 


the Renaissance,the animalism of the Flemish 





“ MAGDALEN AT THE FEET OF CHRIST.” 


character, and also somewhat of its earlier 
religious spirit were combined. He had little 
of the depth of feeling of his Gothic prede- 
cessors or of his great successors, Rem- 
brandt and Murillo. His strength lay in his 
technical mastery of the brush, and in his 
appreciation of the physical life of man and 
animals, and of light, which is the life of 
landscape. Nevertheless, he was in these 
respects by far the greatest figure among his 
contemporaries with one exception. Neither 


Herrera nor Ribera is to be compared with 
him, and the Carrucci in Italy and Jacques 
Callot in France are of slight importance in 
comparison. His only peer was Velasquez, who 
was born nearly a quarter of a century later, 
and who survived him by some twenty years. 





Rubens was a native of a small town of 
Westphalia, called Siegen, where he was born 
on the day dedicated to Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, June 29th, 1577. His parents soon after 
his birth emigrated to Cologne, and from 
thence he was taken to Antwerp after his 
father’s death. He was then about ten years 
old, and was apprenticed to a master-painter 
of that city, one Otto van Veen, from whom, 
whatever else he may have learned, he 
gained but little in the way of his art. His 
master still held to the crude and gaudy col- 
oring of the poorer sort of religious painters 
of an earlier day, though he was an admirer, 
like most of his contemporaries, of the Italian 
school. It was not until he was enabled to 
travel and see for himself the masterpieces 


of Italian painting that Rubens found his 
real teacher in Paul Veronese, whose splendor 
of light and color made the strongest impres- 
sion on him. In Italy he became so noted as 
a painter that he was employed in that capac- 
ity by Gonzaga, the Duke of Mantua; and his 
agreeable manners and upright character so 
impressed the Duke that he was sent by him 
on a political mission to the court of Spain. 
Returning to Italy, he spent some time in 
Rome, Genoa, and Venice, copying and mak- 
ing studies after Michzel Angelo, Titian, 
Correggio, and Leonardo da Vinci. This 
may be said to have been his real education in 
art. In 1608 his mother’s death brought him 
back to Antwerp, and the period of original 
productivity in his life may be said to begin 


with that date. He was appointed court 
painter by the Regents, Albert and Isabella, 
but continued to reside at Antwerp, which 
city he preferred to Brussels, then the capital 
of the Netherlands. One of those legends 
which, however ill founded, enable us to form 
a livelier idea of the people and the times of 
which they are told attaches to the building 
of his grand Italian palazzo in Antwerp. He 
unwittingly encroached, it is said, upon a piece 
of ground belonging to the company of arque- 
busiers of the city, and in compensation for 
it agreed to paint for them a picture of théir 
patron Saint, Christopher, the Chrisf-bedter, 
as the name signifies; but not congeht with a 
single figure, Rubens gave a neu bia 
tion to the story, and represented th his panel 
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ENGRAVED BY RICHARD EARLOM FROM THE PAINTING BY RUBENS. 


all those who had ever borne Christ, from St. 
Simeon, who had held Him in the Temple, to 
the disciples who had removed His body as it 
was taken down from the cross. The picture 
of the “ Descent from the Cross,” reckoned 
the painter’s masterpiece, is but the central 
subject of this great composition. We repro- 
duce it from the celebrated and rare engrav- 
ing by L. A. Claesens. But Rubens was not 
permitted to enjoy fully the renown that came 
to him through this great work. Orders 
were showered upon him, and pupils flocked 
to his studio, but in the midst of his success 
as an artist, he was once more pressed into 
the service of the State. The Infanta Isa- 
bella, who had become sole Regent, owing to 
the death of her husband, sent him in 1628 
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“THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS.” 


ENGRAVED BY L. A. CLAESENS FROM THE PAINTING BY 


RUBENS. 
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on a mission to Spain, where his handsome 
person and his engaging manners made him 
a favorite at the court. From Spain he was 
sent as ambassador to Charles I. of England, 
with whom he successfully negotiated a peace 
that was advantageous to his Spanish em- 
ployers. Still the English king was so highly 
pleased with him that he conferred on him 
the order of knighthood, presenting him with 
his own sword, and a chain of gold, which the 
painter was accustomed ever after to wear 
around his neck. The allegory of “ Peace 
and War” in the National Gallery, the ceil- 
ing at Whitehall, and several portraits were 
produced during his stay in England. 





“THE FIG.” 


Rubens’ first wife, Isabella Brandt, had 
died in 1626; in 1630, on his return from 
England to Antwerp, he married a second 
time. Héléne Fourment, the second wife, 
was a handsome girl of sixteen, of whom 
many portraits by Rubens exist ; and she also 
served him as a model in many of his compo- 
sitions. 

These details of travel, and State employ- 
ment, and familiarity with court ceremonies, 
when they were much more splendid and pic- 
turesque than at present, must be remembered 
in forming an estimate of Rubens’ work. 
He was familiar only with prosperous, showy, 
and self-satisfied people ; his attention was al- 
ways directed to the outside of life, and that 





outside was brilliant, opulent, with a show 
of power and magnificence of which we 
can scarcely form an idea except from his 
paintings. In Italy, as we have seen, he 
studied principally the great Venetian color- 
ists; in Spain, though his style was already 
fully- formed before he went there, he may 
have learned some lessons in the handling of 
the brush and in the management of chiaros- 
curo from the powerful but gloomy Herrera; 
and he may, perhaps, have met Velasquez, 
already court painter, and admired the im- 
mature genius shown in the “ Topers,” a pic- 
ture of vine-wreathed buffoons drinking in 
the open air, quite in the spirit, though by no 


means in the manner of many painters of the 
Low Countries. But if we compare Rubens 
with any of these, we must accord him quali- 
ties as a painter entirely his own and quite on 
a level with the best of theirs. For spirited 
and masterly handling, glowing color, a vital 
warmth in his flesh tints and in the atmos- 
phere that envelops his powerfully conceived 
landscapes, it is impossible to find a superior 
to him. The peculiar tone of color in which 
he desired to see his subjects is as different 
from the silvery tone of Veronese as from the 
dark and turbid coloration of the Spanish 
and Neapolitan painters of his day. He is 
sometimes credited with being the first to 
work in cool flesh tones over a ground paint- 





ing of burnt sienna and vermilion. The pro- 
cedure, often abused since his day, certainly 
gives, when judiciously used, a remarkably 
lifelike quality to the grays of a picture. In 
Rubens’ own work this ground shows 
through the thin impasto of the second paint- 
ing only just sufficiently to warm it; his imi- 
tators have frequently let it appear so plainly 
in the shadows that we look to see some 
other indication of the strong firelight, which 
alone could account for such warm. reflec- 
tions. Fromentin praises the even,..hin, 
flowing impasto of the “ Descent, from_the 
Cross.” Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose’ fifth 
Discourse is devoted almost entirely to him, 
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calls him “the best workman with his tools 
that ever managed a pencil.” Most English 
critics, however, regard him solely from a lit- 
erary point of view, and their opinions are, 
consequently, not very favorable. Mrs. Jame- 
son calls the “ Descent from the Cross ” “ an 
earthly tragedy, not a divine mystery.” 
Ruskin at first thought him no more than “a 
healthy, worthy, kind-hearted courtly phrased 
animal,” though he, later, expressed a higher 
opinion of him. Coleridge, too, seems to 
have been more shocked than pleased by the 
exuberant vitality of his paintings, and does 
not hesitate to say that “the moment he at- 
tempts anything involving or presuming the 
spiritual, his gods and goddesses, his nymphs 
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BY RUBENS. 


and heroes become beasts, absolute, unmiti- 
gated beasts.” Yet Coleridge could appre- 
ciate the magnificent breadth and distance of 
Rubens’ landscapes, and thought his still-lifes, 
his pictures of satyrs and Silenuses, and lions, 
and dogs, and tigers almost divine. It is all 
an affair of comparison. If we come to 
Rubens fresh from the study of the great 
Italian painters, or such a northern painter 
as Diirer or Rembrandt, we may think Ru- 
bens’ fleshy and full- blooded men and women 
incapable of high emotions, and himself in- 
capable of rendering them. But an unbiassed 
observer with the group of the disciples at 
the foot of the cross, or the Magdalen before 
him, cannot agree with these critics who dis- 
cover something spiritual and glorious in a 
painting of fruit and game, and deny the 
presence of anything more than a mere 
human animal in a goddess for which Héléne 
Fourment posed and which Rubens painted. 

The school of Rubens includes several 
painters of a celebrity almost equal to his 
own. Vandyke accompanied his master to 
London, and was almost as ‘highly esteemed 
in English court circles. That somewhat 
vulgar but extremely clever and amusing 
painter, Jacob Jordaens, was also one of his 
followers; and Frans Snyders, by many con- 
sidered the greatest of animal painters, and 
Jan Fyt, one of the best of Flemish painters of 
still life, were among his disciples. Warm 
but not glaring color, great vigor of handling, 
atmosphere, and vitality are the common 
qualities of the school. 

Th 2 influence of Rubens on engraving was 
even more important than that which he 
exercised on painting. Up to his time the 
element of color was all but ignored by en- 
gravers. He directed those of his pupils 
whose talents he judged to lie in the manage- 
ment of black and white to exchange the 
palette for the graver. In his big Italian 
house at Antwerp he provided for them a 
special studio. He made them reproduce his 
compositions under his own supervision, and 
formed their taste, retouching with his own 
hand proof after proof until the plate was in 
all respects what he demanded. Among the 
engravers thus carefully trained by him were 
Vorsterman, Bolswert, and Soutman, the 
chiefs of what we may call the colorist school 
in engraving. Their effects were obtained 
by carefully rendering the color values of the 
original. In order to succeed in this and to 
communicate a sense of the rapid and mas- 
terly character of Rubens’ painting, they did 
not hesitate to sacrifice details of form. 
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Never before had engraving rendered so 
happily the texture and color of flesh, silks, 
furs, and flowers in a natural play of light 
and shade. Rubens’ self portrait, engraved 
by Pontius, and the “Descent from the 
Cross,” by Vorsterman, are the chief works 
of this remarkable group of engravers. 
Richard Earlom, who engraved the 
“ Magdalen Washing the Feet of Christ,” 
which we copy, was an Englishman of un- 
usual talent, and in a manner the pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as Bolswert and Soutman 
were Of Rubens. He was noted especially 
for his mezzotints, in which line of art he was 
one of the earliest English practitioners. 
The engraving, the “Descent from the 
Cross,” which we follow is the work of Alart 
Claessens, an older engraver of the Dutch 
school, and pupil or follower of Lucas van 
Leyden, Rubens’ predecessor, both as painter 
and engraver. For the opportunity to copy 
these very rare prints, as well as that of “ The 
Fig,” we are indebted to Messrs. Knoedler 
& Co., and for the portrait of Rubens’ wife 
to Mr. F. Keppel. RoGER RIoRDAN. 





THE “ antique ” appearance is given to new 
unvarnished furniture by means of the fumes 
of liquid ammonia. The ammonia is poured 
into a saucer or plate, and the piece to be 
colored is then covered—a packing-box over- 
turned will do. It may be necessary to renew 
the ammonia. A piece too large to be so 
treated will gain the required tone if kept for 
some time in a stable. The venders of mod- 
ern “ antique ” furniture use this method. 





PORTRAIT OF HELENE FOURMENT. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THe modest and tasteful appearance of 
the corridor and staircase at the National 
Academy of Design leads the visitor to enter- 
tain high hopes of the autumn exhibition 
which was opened to the public on November 
7th. Something of the first good impres- 
sion remains, for the pictures are at least well 
hung, and the decorations simple and har- 
monious; but we are reluctantly forced to 
admit that the exhibition as a whole is a little 
worse than the average. Very few pictures 
have been hung in the corridor; and of these 
it is not necessary to speak. But the little 
show of sculpture which is made there is 
decidedly interesting. To Mr. John Gelert’s 
life-size nude figure binding up a wound, 
the unsophisticated countryman may object 
because the artist calls it “An American 
Soldier,” and Americans do not usually fight 
naked. But it isa very clever work, as is also 
the sculptor’s portrait busts of Lincoln and 
of a private gentleman. Other excellent busts 
are by Mr. F. Moynahan, Mr. C. H. Niehaus, 
and Mr. Burr C. Millar; and Mr. J. M. Rhind’s 
spirited studies for his large statues of Stuy- 
vesant, Henry Hudson, Wolfe, and Clinton 
decorate the corners of the staircase. 

Among the landscapes we notice here: and 
there promising work by new men. Mr. 
Robert G. Sprunk’s “ Old Gansevoort Mar- 
ket ” shows that the artist, at least,-has eyes 
for one of the most beautiful effects to be 
seen in New York, that of a day when the 
sky is slightly veiled and a general-dilvery¥ 
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gray tone is produced, accented in the present 
case by the presence of an industrious person 
in the white uniform of the street-cleaning 
department. Pretty marine studies are shown 
by G. Glenn Newell and Eliot Clark. Mr. 
H. M. Rosenberg appears to have found in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the blue nights which 
the Swedish Prince, Eugen, was, we believe, 
the first to discover at Stockholm. Other 


attractive seaside studies are by Mr. A. T. 
Bricher and Mr. A. T. Millar; and Mr. Eliot 
Clark has a pleasant bit of inland landscape 





“ EARLY SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND.” 
BY DWIGHT TRYON. 


(Awarded the Gold Medal at the Carnegie Institute 
Exhibition.) 


with an old stone bridge and a willow-tree. 
Of several impressionistic attempts, Miss 
Caroline Coventry Haynes’ “ The Bough ” is 
the most remarkable for its stereoscopic 
effect. But such tricks are not art, and even 
when Monet condescends to perform them 
the effect soon wears away. Mr. Weir’s 
“Rainy Day” shows that a person may be 
an impressionist without violating the mod- 
esty of art. It has been ex- 
hibited many times before, 
but it is always pleasant to 
see it again. 

Among the best and most 
attractive of the figure sub- 
jects are Mr. Henry Mosler’s 
““Noonday Rest,” a young 
woman reclining on a heap 
of bracken, his “ Hide and 
Seek,” children playing about 
a corn-stack, and his smiling, 
pink-ribboned “ Brittany 
Girl.” Mr. Irving R. Wiles 
has made a notable step for- 
ward in his “ Day Dreams,” 
a life-size figure of a young 
girl in white, leaning against 
a branch of an apple-tree. 
So also has Mr. Theodore 
Wares in his boy “ Crab- 
bing,” and Mr. Louis Cohen 
in his “ Triple Alliance,” a 
big Italian girl with a pair of 
dolls in her arms. Mr. 
Charles C. Curran, in “ The 
Sapphire,” almost succeeds 
in keying his picture to the 
blue of the stone which his young woman 
with the opal necklace is so intently re- 
garding. It is interesting as a technical 
experiment, but we prefer his less ambi- 
tious painting of boys and a young woman 
on a sunny beach. Of good genre pictures 


there is no great plenty. Mr. W. Verplanck 
Birney’s “ Comrades” is, perhaps, the best 


—three old fellows who look as though they 
had been done from the same sharp-featured 
model, dressed in different shabby suits of 
clothes, and all three smoking long clay pipes 
in a small English or Scotch wayside “ pub- 
lic.’ Mr. L. C. Earle’s boy painting his toy 
boat and Mr. B. West Clinedinst’s cooper 
reading the newspaper in “An Idle Moment ” 
should be mentioned as effective things of 
the sort. In flowers, still life, and animal 
painting, there is nothing that calls for com- 
ment. 





NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 





A GENERAL view of the ninth annual ex- 
hibition of the New York Water-Color Club, 
at the American Fine Arts Society’s galleries, 
shows a large proportion of excellent work. 
Nevertheless, certain tendencies not of the 
most rational kind are to be noticed. Sev- 
eral contributors are evidently under the 
influence of the latest phase of the mania for 
things Japanese. Mr. Charles L. Bull’s 
“ Kingfisher ” that darts down upon a spat- 
tering wave; Mr. Harvey Ellis’s “ The Burn- 
ing Bush,” in which the artist treats some 
Buddhist or Christian legend, it is impossible 
to tell which, after the manner of a far-East- 
ern color print ; M. Louise Stowell’s vision of 
“Sodom” on a hill-top sending up flames 
and smoke in papery convolutions, and her 
Japanese “ Deluge,” with a toy ark bobbing 
up serenely in the distance, would all be 
understandable if they were meant as color 
designs for book-covers, or other work 
in which it might be desirable to secure.a 
maximum of effect with a minimum of:labor. 
But there is no reason why Western artists, 
when free from such restrictions, stiould 
adopt Japanese conventions. Water-colors 
applied to drawing-paper with a brustt~do 
not require that the artist should adopt meth- 
ods which are natural and proper when the 
aid of the printer has to be called in. As 
much may be said of Mr. Charles H. Pepper’s 
“Studies in Holland,” though they have 
nothing Japanese about them. It should be 
as easy as not for the artist to give a little 
more modelling, a little air and play of light. 
Though it is sensible and proper for Miss 
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ROSES. FROM THE PAINTING BY J. F. 


(Awarded the First Honorable Mention at the Carnegie Institute Exhibition.) 


Cassatt to limit herself to such effects in her 
plates printed in colors, for by doing so she 
keeps the merely mechanical part of the work 
within bounds, a work done for its own sake, 
to deliberately omit modelling and aerial per- 
spective is an affectation. 

One of the smaller rooms is devoted to 
work of a very different order, a series of 


summer studies on the Massachusetts coast, 
by Mr. Walter Shirlaw. In these, although 
the color is in many cases harsh, it is applied 
with great freedom and precision, and in a 
way that would delight a real Japanese, 
though no one of that artistic race has ever 
done anything like it. All are seaside 
sketches, of boats and rocks and sand and 
water, and the painter is happiest wherever 
there is motion to be rendered. In his figure 


studies for decoration, the charm of these 
unaffected transcripts from nature is lacking ; 





“THE SEA.” BY CHILDE HASSAM. 


(Awarded the Silver Medal at the Carnegie Institute 
Exhibition.) 


they are not only, for the most part, cold and 
disagreeable in color, but in the search for 
flowing contours the artist has fallen short of 
the vigor of his earlier figure-work. 

A group of miniatures is to be remarked 
for the excellent effect of the box frames in 
which they are enclosed. These are of black 
wood, lined with a dull bluish green velvet, 
which forms an excellent background for the 


delicate tints of the_ little 
paintings. Among the larger 
portraits, Miss Sarah C-. 


Sears’ “ Lady and the But- 
terfly ” is disappointing. The 
lady has pinned an iridescent 
blue butterfly to her corsage, 
and its brilliant hues attract 
and hold our attention, a re- 
sult which we suppose was 
not foreseen by either the sit- 
ter or the painter. Lee Luf- 
kin’s “ Déjeuner,” a little girl 
with her bowl of porridge 
before her, Herman Dudley 
Murphy’s “The Lavender 
Shawl,” and Alice Weston’s 
old woman caught “ Nap- 
ping,” are respectable works 
evidencing skill and taste, if 
not great originality. Of a 
somewhat higher order are 
Miss Clara McChesney’s 
“The Young Mother” and 
Mr. Sergent Kendall’s por- 
trait of Rev. Dr. Richards. 
There are numerous very 
good landscapes: Mr. 
Charles W. Jeffrey’s “Winter Village,” 
with a well-understood rocky foreground; 
Mr. Reynolds Beal’s “ In New London Har- 
bor,” a bunch of fishing-smacks and their 
boats in the glow of a pink sunset; C. S. 
Kaelin’s “On Rocky Fork,” a small pastel 
study of an old mill and dam, and Henry B. 
Snell’s “ Moonlight,” and others. Two studies 





of a winding brook, hung close together, re- 
mind one, from the choice of subject, of 
Korin, and would appear to be of the 
same stream in different parts of its course, 
and painted by the same hand, if the cata- 
logue had not told us that one is by Margaret 
Redmond and the other by Margaret Long- 
streth. Of the flower studies, the best are 
by Rhoda Holmes Nichols, S. W. Dawson, 
C. T. Locke, and Myra B. Spoford. 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


Tue experiment of holding an interna- 
tional show of paintings in America has met, 
in Pittsburgh, with a success which few out- 
side of that city hoped for in the beginning. 
The third annual exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute, like the previous ones, is marked 
by great variety in every respect. The Fine 


Arts Committee of the Institute and its Ad- 
visory Committees in London, Paris, and 
Munich are to be congratulated upon this 


result of their labors, for the two hundred 
and forty-four pictures brought together in- 
clude excellent specimens of the contem- 
porary French, Dutch, German, English, 
Scotch, Scandinavian, and other European 
schools, as well as of our own painters, the 
influence upon whom of European work it is 
frequently interesting to trace. 

The recent death of Puvis de Chavannes 
naturally directs attention, in the first place, 
to his fine study “ Inter Artes et Naturam,” 
intended for a stairway panel of the Museum 
of Rouen, and symbolizing in its groups en- 
gaged, amid park-like scenery, with the beau- 
ties of nature and art, the ceramic industry for 
which that town is famous. It is in the artist’s 
most advanced and monumental style, having 
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“THE SHEPHERD.” BY E. A. WALTON. 


(Awarded the Second Honorable Mention at the Carnegie 
Institute Exhibition.) 


been painted in 1890. The newspaper fame 
of Dagnan-Bouveret’s “ Christ at Emmaus,” 
based largely on the great price said to have 
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been paid for it, draws, perhaps, more atten- 
tion to the picture than it would otherwise 
get among so many excellent paintings. Yet 
it is to be said 


that, though 
not “ inspir- 


ed,” it is one 
of the most 
sincere of the 
many recent 
attempts to 
imagine the 
scene, so long 
a favorite sub- 
ject with great 
artists. Even 
French critics 
have objected 
to it that the 
painting of 
the white light 
which streams 
from the cen- 
tral figure and 
lights up those 
surrounding 
Him seems to 
have engaged 


the artist’s 
powers more 
than the ex- 


pressions of 
the figures 
themselves. 
This is cer- 
tainly a great 
technical 
achievement, 


‘ Awarded the Bronze 
and very in- 
teresting as 
such; but the effect is far from  sensa- 


tional, and one is impressed by the ex- 
pression of surprise and awe on the features 
of the attendants, among whom, following 
the practice of the old masters, the painter 
has introduced portraits of himself and his 
wife and child. 

A group of paintings by the French Im 
pressionists, Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro, 
may be examined with profit along with those 
of their American followers, or emulators, 
Childe Hassam, Twachtman, and Weir. Mr. 
Childe Hassam’s “ The Sea,” which has been 
awarded the Institute’s silver medal and a 
prize of $1000, is decidedly a more serious 
effort than much of his recent work. It 
represents a young woman seated in front of 
the vine-covered porch of a country-house 
between two plants of hydrangea in flower, 
and looking out to a brilliant bit of summer 
sea. The color is at once high in key and 
delicate, and the relations of sunlight to 
shadow are a close approach to those of 
nature. 

The influence of the French on the younger 
British school is shown in a different direc- 
tion—if, indeed, we should include as British 
Mr. Lavery, who is Irish, Mr. Shannon, who 
is of American birth, and the several Scotch 
painters who announce themselves as belong- 
ing to the “ Glasgow school.” It is, however, 
difficult to trace any remarkable difference 
between the work of these and that of Mr. 
Clausen and Mr. Walton, who are English. 
The latter’s “ The Shepherd,” a thoroughly 
English figure of the type affected by the late 
Sir Frederick Leighton, has received honor- 
able mention. Mr. Alexander Roche, whose 
picture, “ The Window-Seat,” we illustrate, 
is of the Glasgow persuasion. He was born 
in that city about thirty years ago, received 
his artistic education partly there, partly in 
Paris, and has practised his art in Glasgow 
until recently, when he removed to Edin- 
burgh. “The Window-Seat,” which has 
been awarded a third-class medal and a prize 
of $500, is a broadly handled painting in a 


“THE WINDOW-SEAT.” 
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well-balanced arrangement of bluesbrowns,_ 

and grays, cool and refreshingly/Suggestive 

of the sea. Compared with the oldef\English 
, 





BY ALEXANDER ROCHE, 


Medal at the Carnegie Institute Exhibition. 


school as represented by Poynter (though he, 
too, got his training mostly in France) and 
a few others, these young men show greater 
brilliancy, a better understanding of values, 
and undoubtedly a far greater mastery of the 
brush. 

The influence of the Dutch school, which 
is represented by the veterans Israels and 
Mesdag, is as strongly marked in some of our 
own artists, as Gari Melchers, George Hitch- 
cock, and Walter McEwen; but it does not 
extend so far as to make them avoid brilliant 


color. Mr. Hitchcock’s picture is a sturdy 
Dutch Bride” in a gorgeous garden of 
tulips; and Mr. Melchers’ * Sailor’s “ Sweet- 


heart’ is gay in flowered chintz, though 
sober enough of feature for a funeral. Mr. 
Tryon’s “ Early Spring in New England,” 
which has taken the gold medal and the $1500 
prize, is a purely American landscape treated 
in a manner which scarcely suggests the in- 
fluence of any foreign school. The delicate 
branch drawing of the budding trees in the 
foreground, the meadow strewn with flat 
gray rocks, the harmony of the freshly turned 
earth with the mild bluish sky and the fresh 
green, is such as is hardly to be found on the 
other side the Atlantic, and certainly the skill 
with which the artist has rendered such a 
purely local theme was not derived from 
there. 

We have left ourselves too little space in 
which to speak as they deserve of Mr. J. F, 
Weir's charming still-life picture of “ Roses,” 
of Mr. Tarbell’s successful figure-piece, “ The 
Golden Screen,” Mr. Lavery’s “ Portrait 
Group,” Mr. Von Thaulow’s Normandy 
landscapes, Mr. Shannon’s pretty girl who 
turns to look at the spectator, with one foot 
on the lowest step of a flight of stairs. And 
then there are paintings by Elihu Vedder, 
Eastman Johnson, E. Detaille, L. A. L’Her- 
mitte, Albert Lynch, J. W. Alexander, Mary 
Cassatt, Thomas Shields Clarke, Jules Breton, 
William M. Chase, Gustave Courtois, John 
Lafarge, Rosa Bonheur, Frank Bramley, 
Stanhope Forbes, and others. 
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PEN DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 

Ir has occurred to me that possibly some of 
my readers may have been led astray by the 
comments upon the illustrations in previous 
issues, because they do not realize that back 
of an artist’s pen technique is his knowledge 
of light and shade or form; so that when I[ 
have pointed out a good piece of pen tech- 
nique the student may have jumped at the 
conclusion that if he could imitate this tech- 
nique, he could apply it under any circum- 
stance. This is a very erroneous idea. It is 
true enough that mere outline, which might 
be considered as a form of technique, may be 
applied to almost any subject. So, too, when 
I recommend, as I so often have done in this 
magazine, the employment of the parallel line 
as opposed to cross-hatching, I mean to imply 
that the parallel line is a technique that may 
be used under almost all circumstances. Yet 
while that is true in general, in particular it is 
sometimes necessary to use a certain amount 
of cross-hatching; and, after all, the student 





“THE VOW.” PEN DRAWING BY O. RENAULT. 
should be warned that, in pointing out the 
successful technique of a certain drawing, I 
mean to limit my criticism to that particular 
drawing, or, in other words, my criticism is 
to show what the artist meant -to convey 
—that is, his motive. If the technique car- 
ries out the motive, it is good; for another 
motive it might not be so good. 

On this and the opposite page are a variety 
of illustrations, so that the reader may see 
what different results artists may get with 
the same technique. In the Bonnat drawing 
we see the use of a parallel line in its sim- 
plicity. The artist has shaded his figures so 
that they look opaque. The same parallel lin- 
ing is employed on the sails of the ships by 
Jousset, but in that case the sails look trans- 
lucent. Again, the parallel lines are used in 
the woman’s veil in the drawing by Renault, 
but in that case the veil seems transparent ; 
so you see a certain set of lines may repre- 
sent innumerable things—sometimes a sky, 
sometimes water, sometimes mountains, 
sometimes flesh, sometimes drapery. The 
successful drawing must show the relation of 
one tone to another, or the relation of a 
tone to an outline, or to the shape of a shadow 
that gives this tone the appearance of some 
form that we know in nature is related to 
such an outline or such a shaped shadow. 
Cut out a square quarter of an inch of the Bon- 
nat shading, and you could not tell what it is 
meant for. So, remember that the technique 
of drawing is not unlike the technique of 
writing. Any child of six can write English 
words on a sheet of paper, but unless the 
words are properly connected they mean 
nothing. So in pen drawing, unless your 
tones are properly connected, they mean noth- 
ing. In the Renault drawing the tones on 





the veil where the 
background is partly 
seen through it and 
the tone on the veil 
where the body is seen 
through it are both 
correct, but reverse 
them and put the un- 
cross-hatched line 
where the body shows 
through, and we 
would not get a proper 
result. 

The only way to 
study pen drawing in- 
telligently is to do 
one of two things. In 
either case make an 
original drawing from 
an object, but use a 
good example of pen 
technique which some 
artist has applied to a 
similar object, copy that technique, but not the 
artist’s drawing; or else take an example of 
pen technique that has been applied to some 
other object and try to adapt it to your ob- 
ject. For example, suppose the Renault is used 
as a good example of technique, you should 
either place a veil upon a chair on which 
a piece of drapery has first been placed, and 
arrange the veil so that part of it will cover 
the drapery and part show the background 
through it; you should then try to draw it, 
imitating the Renault technique (only, of 
course, remembering the artist’s drawing was 
larger than our print). The other method is 
the drawing of the subject with an entirely 
different technique, endeavoring to get as 
true an effect of reality as there is in the ex- 
ample we give. Remember also that the 
study of pen technique is not solely under- 
taken that you may always experiment at 
will. In your student days you may try any 
form of technique for mere practice’s sake, 
but in your professional career it will be a 
matter of applying it intelligently, according 
to the different kinds of paper used by the 
different periodicals. So far as engraving is 
concerned, there is no longer any trouble on 
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SKETCH BY C. JOUSSET. 


satisfactorily in a daily newspaper; so, in 
drawing for a newspaper, you use the pen in 
place of the pencil; and, moreover, since 
strong pen lines print better on cheap paper 
than very delicate pen lines, and parallel lines 
better than cross-hatched lines, you use the 
former technique in place of the latter, simply 
from a printer’s point of view. And it is well 
for you to learn as much as possible about 
the process of printing cuts, and to make 
drawings for printing on special kinds of 
paper, as though you were ordered to do so 
by a publisher. So, after you have drawn the 
veil in the two methods suggested, you might 
try a third by drawing it with the strongest 
and most open lines possible, as though it 
was to be printed in the daily newspaper. 

It frequently happens in literature that a 
writer is admired by his fellow-workmen for 
the strength and vigor of his conceptions, 
though his technique—that is, his diction 
and rhythm—is not perfect. For example, 
as patterns of poetical construction, many 
of the productions of Walt Whitman -are 
well-nigh ludicrous, disregarding, as they do, 
all the canons of art, yet you will find that 
some of them are worthy of Shakespeare,-so 
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that score, the photo-engravers can reproduce 
your pencil drawings as well as your pen 
drawings ; but a pencil drawing will not print 
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perfect is the art conveyed by them. So in 
the same way in the graphic arts, many of the 


drawings of Millet, Ulysse Butin, and Is- 





raels are clumsy in workmanship, but are 
precious to collectors because of the vigor 
with which they convey an idea. 

We must look upon “The Larboard 
Watch,” by Krohg, from this point of view. 
If an ordinary face and coat were drawn in 
this broken-up technique, we should unhesi- 
tatingly condemn it as lacking unity; but 
when we stop to study it and realize that 
the oilskin coat has broken-up lights and 
shadows upon it, and that the weather-beaten 
face of a seaman, 
exposed to many a 
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same colors as the sky to a certain degree; 
the reflected color, however, will generally 
be darker and grayer upon the water than the 
actual color as seen in the sky. In painting 
any body of water, therefore, in a landscape, 
the same list of colors may be used with modi- 
fications that have served to represent the 
sky. In such cases less White and more Raw 


Umber are employed in the local tone. 
For a dull gray water under a stormy sky, 
the colors needed are White, Yellow Ochre, 
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FIGURE PAINTING. 


THE palette which is recommended to who- 
ever would copy our color-plate of this num- 
ber is very simple. It includes White, Yel- 
low Ochre, Pale Cadmium, Vermilion, Em- 
erald Green (only as a local tone, as in the 
wood-work of the present picture), Venetian 
Red, Burnt Sienna, Vandyke Brown, Per- 
manent Blue (because it remains blue by arti- 
ficial light), and Black, only as a local tone— 

that is, where the 
object itself is 





wind and storm, is 
full of rough planes 
and wrinkles, we 
realize that the 
irregular character 
of the drawing ex- 
presses some vital 
truths in nature, 
and we admire it 
for these truths, 
though we might 
not imitate its tech- 
nique under other 
conditions. 


The student of 
pen drawing will 
bear this in mind, 


that the true artist 
suits his technique 
to his subject; and 
a rough stone, log, 
or wool may be 
suitably rendered 
with a rough, ir- 
regular touch that 
would be particu- 
larly inappropriate 
for a baby’s cheek, 
the petal of a flow- 
er, or the surface 
of satin. 

ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





THE PAINTING 
OF WATER. 
WHEN large 

bodies of water ap- 

pear dark steely 
blue, the colors 
used are Perma- 
nent Blue, Yellow 

Ochre, Madder 

Lake, and Lamp- 

Black for the local 

tone, with the ad- 

dition of Raw Um- 
ber and Burnt 

Sienna in the re- 

flections. 

When water is 
of a greenish color, 

vivid and transpar- 


ent, we employ 
Cadmium _ instead 
of Yellow Ochre 


and Antwerp Blue 
in place of the Per- 
manent Blue. Raw 
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black, never to sub- 
die other 
Mr. Proctor makes 
it Apractice to make 
his first painting 
fMivigh Iighter than 
he iftéhds the fin- 
ished/work to be. 
indeed, he poses 
and paints his mod- 
el, at first, in a full 
front light. But 
when he has carried 
the painting as far 
as possible in this 
way, working, 
broadly and in full 
impasto, he then 
shuts up his front 
light and opens that 
at the back, and 
finishes by glazing. 
This gives a trans- 
parency and a depth 
of tone in the shad- 
ows not to be: ob- 
tained in any other 
manner. It is 
doubtful whether 
this plan will be of 
any avail in copy- 
ing ; but the copyist 
should bear it in 
mind. To ensure 
success, he should 
make his first solid 


colors. 


painting much 
lighter than the 


original, and tone 
it down by glazing. 

The objections 
that have been 
urged against this 
process are chiefly 
these: thin glazes 
frequently darken 
or change in some 
other manner in 
time; and the paint- 


er is apt to lose 
something of the 


spirit and dash of 
a work done in a 
single painting. But 
one should learn to 
“hold his horses,” 
as the saying is— 
that is, to do the 
preparatory work 








Umber and Burnt 
Sienna are always 
useful in the paint- 
ing of water, no 
matter what the 
local color may be. When there are bright, 
sparkling lights upon the water, the color 
should be kept fresh and crisp, and these high 
lights touched in sharply with a clean brush 
without blending. For such lights we use 
White, Vermilion, a little Light Cadmium, 
or Yellow Ochre (according to the local tone 
desired), qualified by Ivory Black. 

The reflected sky overhead, it should be 
remembered, always influences the color of 
the water, which must necessarily repeat the 
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Raw Umber, Permanent Blue and Light Red, 
with Ivory Black and Madder Lake in parts. 
It will be observed in any body of water 
seen under ordinary conditions that the col- 
oration in the foreground is more vivid and 
brilliant, becoming grayer in tone as it recedes 
from the eye in distance. Permanent Blue 
in any combination will always give the best 
effect, therefore, in the latter case, while the 
bright, clear Antwerp Blue will furnish the 
color for the former in painting water. 


methodically and 
calmly, and reserve 
his spirit and senti- 
ment for the finish; 
and as for the de- 
terioration of glazes, it is generally due to 
the use of impure pigments, or to apply- 
ing them too thinly and too often. If the 
painter will put on his glazing colors even 
more firmly and with more of positive inten- 
tion than in the first painting, the work will 
not only be much less subject to change, but 
will look much better from the start. In fact, 
owing to Mr. Proctor taking the precautions 
just stated, none of his pictures have dark- 
ened perceptibly. R. J. 




















CHARLES E. PROCTOR. 

SHE painter of the striking picture 
which is reproduced in the color 
study for this month is quite a 
young man, and, in the main, 
self-taught. Indeed, almost the 
only serious instruction which 
he has had was received in a few months 
devoted to the study of color under Mr. 
Seymour Bloodgood. Yet it has always 
been his habit to work in full color, whether 
studying from the life, making sketches of 
landscape, or in his compositions. In these 
last, he always has some story to tell, or, 
rather, to suggest. A subject, to please him, 
must contain some hint of a sentiment or an 
idea. The picture of “Grandpa” when 
shown at the National Academy of Design 
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from Rembrandt down. The difficulty is in 
securing the necessary depth of shadow while 
retaining transparency and that envelopment 
of the subject by the light which is always ob- 
served in such cases in nature, and which is 
that which makes them specially attractive. 
The figure must be darker than the source of 
light behind it; yet the high lights along its 
outline must be lighter, and no absolute black 
is admissible. His success is due to constant 
study and experiment in the line of this prob- 
lem. His studio in the Carnegie building is 
fitted to secure not so much the ordinary 
studio light from above as the lighting of 
a picturesque interior, and is filled with relics, 
of a century old or so, which, while rare, are 
not too rare to be introduced in genre pic- 
tures illustrating the every-day life of our 
own country. This is his chosen line of art, 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


I.—THE 

One of the first questions asked by a per- 
son who proposes taking up the study of 
painting often is, “ What materials will be 
necessary?’ Every one knows, in a general 
way, that paints and brushes will be needed, 
but unless he has consulted an artist, or some 
one who is informed on the subject of paint- 
ing, he will, on reaching the shop where 
artists’ materials are sold, find himself dazed 
and bewildered by the many colors, brushes, 
and mediums set out before him. 

Beginners not uncommonly have the idea 
that a great variety of colors is one of the 
first requisites of good painting, and in their 
anxiety to procure all that is going to hasten 
their advancement in art, they gather together 
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“ THE VILLAGE BAND.” 


created so much favorable comment that it 
was awarded the Hallgarten Prize, and later 
won for the artist another prize at an exhibi- 
tion in Syracuse. In‘ Memories,” one of his 
earliest as well as one of his most important 
paintings, the subject is an old violinist, who, 
in the music-loft of a church, in an atmos- 
phere of colored light from the stained-glass 
windows, is drawing strains from his violin 
that, as is evident from the expression of his 
withered features, recall to him some long- 
past youthful experience. In the one illus- 
trated on this page, “ The Village Band,” 
the various characters are very cleverly ren- 
dered, and it has an additional charm in 
the posing of the figures, which is very 
natural. 

The effect of a light coming from behind 
the subject, as in “ Memories” and of “Grand- 
pa,” is one of which the artist is especially 
fond, as have been all lovers of chiaroscuro, 
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and though he often goes outside it for study 
or relaxation, his more serious efforts have 
been, and it is likely will continue to be, in 
this field. 


PAINTING is such a sincere and candid art 
that if a man does not know how to paint 
he cannot conceal the evidences of his in- 
capacity. The only way to seem to paint 
well and brilliantly is really to do so. To 
attain to this end, he must first learn what 
it is he has to do. Then, at the expenditure 
of all the patience and pains at his command, 
proceed to the work in hand, and if he has 
in him the making of an artist, he will suc- 
ceed. In insisting on patience and pains, as 
opposed to slovenliness and carelessness, it 
is not meant that one should give undue 
importance to detail. The whole is the first 


and most important consideration ; the details 
come into their places afterward. 
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z large collection of paints, the greater part 
of which will be utterly useless to them, serv- 
ing only to lumber up the paint-box. 

As a matter of fact, very few colors are 
necessary; and, it might be added, the best 
artists are almost invariably those who use 
the simplest palette. If the student will just 
impress it upon his mind that red, yellow, 
and blue form the basis of all color, and that, 
given these three, almost any color can be 
produced, he will soon understand that the 
palette is made unnecessarily confusing by 
the use of grays, violets, and the numerous 
greens that are sometimes included in it, and 
which to the inexperienced seem to be quite 
indispensable. 

A good, simple palette, which provides the 
color necessary to paint almost anything, is 
made up of the following colors, together 
with Silver White: Jaune Citron, Cadmium 
Clair, Cadmium Moyen, Cadmium Foncée, 
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Bleu de Cobalt, Outremere, Garance Rose, 
Garance Foncée, and Vert Emeraude. 

Looking over these names, it will be 
noticed that there is no black and no brown. 
It may also occasion surprise that, out of nine 
colors mentioned, four should be yellows. 
The reasons for these thing's will be better 
understood later when we begin to consider 
the mixing of colors. 

Having selected our paints, we must next 
have something on which to arrange them 
for use. Just what sort of palette it will be 
most advantageous to get will depend upon 
the work which is to be done. When, how- 
ever, one intends to paint out of doors, car- 
rying his traps about with him, it is wise 
to choose a folding palette, and with it a 
compact, oblong wooden box, into the top of 
which the palette fits, leaving ample space be- 
neath for colors and brushes. When choos- 
ing a palette, make an effort to find one which 
is light in weight. 

Now we have a box with palette and colors, 
but the brushes are still lacking, and to the 
selection of these the attention must next be 
turned. To the casual observer, a brush is 
a brush, be it sable or bristle, large or small, 
thick or thin, long or short; to the artist, 
however, there is a wide difference between 
one brush and another. And while it is a 
mistake for students to make poor brushes 
an excuse for bad work, there certainly is a 
great difference in brushes, and they should 
be carefully chosen. 

First, whatever the handles may be, insist 
upon having a good brush; the bristles 
should be all of the same length and lie 
smoothly together, instead of pointing in all 
directions, as they sometimes do. The length 
and thickness of the brushes to be used each 
separate individual must decide for him or 
her self. While some prefer the short, thick 
brush, the majority of students do better to 
use those medium in length and rather thin. 
Large brushes are to be chosen in preference 
to small ones, for with them the broad planes 
are quickly and easily laid in, and, too, while 
using a large brush there is less temptation to 
putter than in the use of a small one. 

Select a couple of brushes about an inch 
and a half across, two an inch in width, and 
so on, graduating them down to one measur- 
ing about a quarter of an inch. Bristle 
brushes smaller than the fourth of an inch in 
width will be of little service to the student. 
To these should be added two or three good, 
medium size fan brushes. The fan brush is 
one which is very small at the handle, where 
it is drawn tightly together, and spreading 
at the top in the form of a fan; and to be a 
good one, it should be thin and have the bris- 
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These brushes can often 
quite 


tles well separated. 
be used to great advantage, and are 
necessary. 

Having chosen the bristle brushes, select a 
number of small sable ones, and to be sure 
that you are getting a good one, moisten it 
and roll it in the fingers. If it will not come 
to a point, reject it at once and try others 
until satisfied that you have found one that 
holds together. 

Now, to complete the fitting out of your 
box, get two small cans which screw up tight 
—one for turpentine, the other for oil—and 
a small, wide-mouthed oil-cup to attach to 
vour palette. Be sure and have it large at 
the mouth, for otherwise there will be dif 
ficulty in getting the large brushes into it 
Add to these a palette-knife, and your box 
will be ce ymplete. 

But something on which to paint will be 
necessary. In the beginning, it will be easi 
est to get a canvas already stretched ; though 
those who do much work often prefer to 
buy canvas, a number of yards at a time, 
and stretch it for themselves. Academy 
board is often used by students, but is not 
pleasant to work on, and the ordinary linen 
canvas, which is quite inexpensive, is much 
better. Before leaving the shop, secure a 
folding easel, as light a one as can be found, 
and one which is high enough to allow of 
your standing to paint. This, together with 
a folding stool, will complete your outfit. 

On reaching home, the palette should be 
thoroughly rubbed with plenty of good lin 
seed-oil, for if this is not done a new palette 
will absorb the colors and be very unpleasant 
to use. Now put a good-sized piece of clean 
old cotton cloth in the box, and you will be 
prepared to start. In the next paper we shall 
consider the setting of the palette and the 
mixing of colors. M. M. S. 
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FLOWER PAINTING—CARNATIONS 

IN painting carnations in oil colors, for the 
pink ones mix a local tone with Vermilion, 
White, a little Light Cadmium, Madder Lake, 
and Raw Umber. In the shadows use Mad 
der Lake, Light Red, a litthe Cadmium, and 
lvory Black. The lighter pink tones are 
painted with White, Light Cadmium, and 
Madder Lake qualified by a little [vory 
Black. The white carnations are laid in at 
first with a general tone of soft warm gray, 
and into this, while wet, are broken the high 
lights; shadowy and yellow tints at the cen 
tres. The colors used are White, Vermilion, 
Yellow Ochre, Madder Lake, and Ivory 
Black, adding Raw Umber in the shadows 
and a little Cobalt or Permanent Blue in the 
half tints. The deep red carnations are 
painted with Madder Lake, Vermilion, Ivory 
Black, White, and a little Blue For the 
bluish-green leaves and buds use Permanent 
Blue, Cadmium, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, 
and Ivory Black. 

To paint carnations in water-colors the fol- 
lowing will be found a good palette: For the 
pink carnations, mix Rose Madder, Yellow 
Ochre, and Lamp-Black, adding Vermilion 
in the lights and Sepia with Light Red in the 
shadows. A little Cobalt may be run over 
the half tints. The white flowers will need 
a local wash of pale yellowish gray made with 
Yellow Ochre, Lamp-Black, Cobalt, and a 
little Vermilion; all of these colors are used 
in greater or less degrees of strength in 
finishing. 
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PROGRESSIVE WOOD-CARVING. 





I.—VIKING ORNAMENT. 
_— ——@iiE first requisites 
for wood-carving 
are the _ tools, 
which are made in 
all sizes, from a 
sixteenth of an 
inch to two inches, 
and are known by 
the name of chis- 
els, gouges, and 
parting tools—the 
latter are some- 
times called V 
tools. All tools 
are made both 
curved and 
straight. The following list of straight ones 
will be found ample for the beginner and can 
be added to as the work demands: Of No. 1 
chisels three will be required—three six- 
teenths, five sixteenths, and seven eighths of 
an inch; of No. 2 chisels, commonly known 
as corner chisels or skews, two will also be 
necessary—three sixteenths and a half inch; 
of No. 4 gouges two tools—a quarter inch 
and a half inch; of No. 6, one three eighths 
and one three quarters of an inch; of No. 9, 
a half inch tool; of No. 11, one three six- 
teenths of an inch and one three eighths of 
an inch; of No. 39, one parting tool three 
eighths of an inch. The genuine professional 
tools are not usually to be bought ground and 
with handles ready for use. When purchas- 
ing you must order them to be ground and 
handled or get some carpenter to do it for 
you, as the proper grinding is of the greatest 
importance. A flat oilstone will be required 
and about three oil slips of different sizes 
and shapes to fit the curve of the gouges and 
parting tools. The grinding is done after 
the tools are set in handles, they are then 
sharpened upon a grindstone by holding them 
at precisely the same angle as indicated upon 
the convex side; this alludes to gouges, which 
are never ground on the concave side. The 
motion given to the gouge while grinding is 
from side to side, and requires much care and 
practice to remove the steel equally and keep 
a perfectly true curve, as indicated by the 
tool-maker, preserving the line formed by the 
edge as well as the bevel. Chisels are ground 
upon both sides to a perfect wedge. 

The tools are now ready to be given their 
cutting edge, called setting. The gouges are 
held upon the oilstone at a little less than the 
angle formed by the grinding, and must be 
given a rocking motion from one end of the 
stone to the other. To do this properly, hold 
the tool, not the handle, with all the fingers 
and thumb. The tool being across the hand, 
the rocking motion is now given by twisting 
the tool between the fingers and thumb. To 
remove: the feather edge that will form upon 
the concave side of the tool, take an oil slip 
that will exactly fit the curve. Rub gently 
until you get a good cutting edge. A leather 
strop is now necessary, which must be pre- 
pared with oil and flour of emery. This is 
used to restore the edge whenever it becomes 
the least bit dull. A pair of No. 14 cabinet- 
maker’s clamps will be necessary to secure 
the work to a table. Small articles having 
designs in low relief can be carved sitting at 
an ordinary kitchen table; but for any work 
requiring the use of the mallet a carver’s 
bench, which we will illustrate later, is neces- 
sary. 

The wood for the beginner should be soft 
and free from knots—cedar or whitewood will 
be found admirable—in order that the pupil, 
who is now to acquire the correct method of 











holding the tools, shall not also have the re- 
sistance of hard wood to overcome. The 
picture-frame given’in the supplement for 
this month is the simplest form of the Viking 
style, so called because the serpent or dragon 
was used as an emblem by the ancient Norse- 
men. There is also a sectional drawing 
showing the construction of the frame, the 
bevelling of the edges, and rabbeting the back 
to receive the pictures. The frame can also 
be made for one picture by removing the bar 
that parts the openings. The wood for this 
work should be three quarters of an inch 
thick and well seasoned to prevent warping; 
or, better still, the thickness should be made 
up of two pieces, one being glued across the 
grain of the other. In this style of frame 
making from one panel of wood, the grain 
should always run from top to bottom, up and 
down, of the picture. 

To transfer the design to wood, carbon 
paper is used. When transferring, great care 
must be taken to follow the lines accurately, 
as the beauty of this style of ornament lies 
in the graceful sweep of its curves. All mis- 
takes in transferring must be corrected before 
the carving is commenced. 

The tools should be laid out side by side 
with the cutting edges toward the worker, 
who can thus see at a glance where each tool 
lies, and they do not become dulled by rattling 
against each other, as when they are thrown 
down promiscuously. 

The work is now fastened to the bench or 
table, a piece of thin wood being placed be- 
gween the frame and the iron clamp to pre- 
vent defacing it. Now take the veining tool, 
and using the right hand to push it, guide 
its point with the left hand, the heel of which 
rests on the wood, with the fingers grasping 
the blade. Go carefully around the edges of 
the dragons just outside of, but not removing 
the lines. The groove thus made should be 
a sixteenth of an inch deep. Then take a 
small, flat gouge and remove the wood of the 
background to the same depth, finishing the 
corners very carefully with the skew chisel 
No. 2. 

The next step ic to stamp the background, 
which is allowa’ .e in the first work, but not 
after the pupil vecomes skilful enough to cut 
clean, as it cheapens the appearance of the 
ornament by its resemblance to machine 
work. The stamps can be made by filing the 
end of a large nail off square, and then 
grooving it at right angles to form small 
points, or repoussé stamps can be used. 
When the stamping is done, the edges of the 
design must be trimmed off, exact'y on the 
transfer lines, with flat gouge No. 5 or chisel 
No. 1, as best suits the outlines, taking great 
care to preserve the contours, particularly 
where one part goes under another, as a 
slight deviation there will give the dragons 
a broken-backed appearance, which is very 
unpleasant. After this is done take a chisel 
and cut away the dragon forms, where one 
part goes beneath another, sufficiently to 
give them the appearance of overlapping. 
Lastly, with the veining tool, put in the eyes, 
the lines on the edges of the forms, and the 
cross marks, which are supposed to repre- 
sent the hieroglyphics by which the ancient 
Vikings communicated with each other. 

The carving is now complete, and the wood 
may be finished with three or four applica- 
tions of raw linseed-oil, which is applied with 
a brush, giving thin coats until it is well 
soaked in. Should the work become sticky, 
wash it over with kerosene and apply another 
thin coat. A more simple finish is with bees- 
wax and turpentine. For this take of yellow 
beeswax one ounce and of spirits of turpen- 
tine a half pint. Apply with a sash-tool. 
When almost dry, polish with a hard brush 
or linen rag. This gives a dull gloss, which 
makes a very pleasant finish. 

KARL voN RYDINGSVARD. 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING IN DYE COLORS. 





II.—FIGURES. 

DIRECTIONS were given in the November 
number of The Art Amateur for landscape 
and flower painting. Now we will turn to 
figure painting. ‘Lhe color scheme should 
be arranged for the whole painting, and the 
same colors brought into the background in 
grayer tones, blending each tint into a gray 
local tint. It is often better to give the 
shaded side of the face and figure against 
the lightest part of the background and to 
let the lights strike against the darks of the 
background. The depth of tone in the back- 
ground is regulated by the complexion and 
key-note of the color scheme. Thus the 
tender grays and carnations of a youthful 
face are given a different relief from that 
of age, or the violet tones of a blond from the 
greenish tints in a brunette. Put in every 
detail, so that this first painting will show all 
the drawing as rounded out and lifelike, as 
far as form goes, as it is in nature. 

When the canvas is thoroughly dry, put 
in the flesh wash with Wash No. 1. In case 
of young children, substitute a wash oi Ver- 
milion alone, used very thin—that is, mixed 
with more water. When about half dry, put 
in the carnations in the cheeks, lips, nostrils, 
forehead, chin, and ear-tips with Wash No. 3. 
Blend the wash on the cheeks well out from 
the centre, forming a triangle from the nos- 
tril to top of cheek-bone and middle of jaw- 
bone. For flesh painting, it is well to mix 
all colors before beginning work. The fol- 
lowing is a useful table, although it cannot 
be too definitely stated that it is only one of 
many : 

Wash No. 1. Sanguine and water. 

Wash No. 2. Sanguine, Medium, and 
water, with a touch of Vermilion. 

Wash No. 3. Rose, with a touch of Ver- 
milion in water. 

Wash No. 4. Emerald Green and Me- 
dium. 

These washes dry much lighter than they 
appear while wet, so it is well to try them on 
a bit of spare canvas. All the modelling of 
the face and figure is done with Wash No. 1. 
Dilute it for the half tones, but use very 
strongly for accents and shades. 

The flesh will now look too red. Go over 
the shades with Emerald Green, and tone the 
half tints with Indigo and a touch of Emer- 
ald Green; but these iints must be blended 
very carefully, or there will be a muddy 
color, instead of a clear tint. Leave the re- 
flected lights very warm in tone. 

The eyes should be finished before the 
flesh wash is quite dry. For blue eyes use 
Ultramarine shaded with Indigo, with a 
touch of Sanguine in deepest accents. 

For black eyes use Indigo or Gray shaded 
with Maroon and Brown. Brown eyes are 
put in with Sanguine for local tint, and 
shaded with Brown and Indigo. A touch of 
Vermilion in the reflected light will serve 
to give greater brilliancy. The catch-light 
or white speck of light is got by scraping off 
the paint with a sharp knife. Scrape out a 
high light on the lower lid just under the 
reflected light and on the upper lid over the 
white speck. Look well to the way the lids 
shade the eyes. If drooping, the white of 
the eye is in greater shade. A violet tint 
may sometimes be washed in under the eyes, 
but do not let it blend into the high light 
which always catches on the rounded part 
of the cheek-bone. 

Attention to these details of light and 
shade will serve to bring out the peculiar 
character of the picture. The local tint of 
the hair is to be washed in and finished up 
before the flesh wash is quite dry. The fol- 
lowing are a good set of tints: For black 
hair use for the local tint Indigo, and for the 
shades Maroon and Brown; the half tints 
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are made by washing Maroon over the local 
tint. For brown hair, the local tint is com- 
posed of Brown, with more or !ess of San- 
guine, according to the tint. Shade with 
Gray or Indigo and Brown. Blond hair, of 
all tints, can be painted with various tones 
of Raw Sienna, or Lemon Yellow in the local 
tints, shaded with Brown and Sanguine, with 
touches of Maroon in the shades. A violet 
tint of Indigo and Maroon or Rose will serve 
to give the half tones. 

Draperies are best modelled with some 
color in strong contrast to the local tint, ex- 
cept in very delicate work on fine canvas, 
where Gray and Emerald Green make a good 
gray for nearly every color. Wash a local 
tint over the modelling and finish with half 
tones and accents. Thus red drapery may 





“\ MODERN DINING-ROOM.” 


be modelled with Ultramarine for light 
schemes of color or Emerald Green for 
darker tones. The local tint is Rose, Ver- 
milion, or Maroon, according to the shade. 
The half tints form themselves from the 
blending of shades into local tint. 

Green draperies are modelled with Gray, 
with Maroon in accents. The local tint is of 
the Greens, modified with Blue or Yellow, 
as may be desired. Violet draperies are 
made with Violet, shaded with Brown or by 
mixing any of the Reds and Blues to the 
desired tint. Yellow draperies are shaded 
with Gray for a cold tint, or Sanguine for 
warmer tones. The various accessories of a 
picture are put in after the same fashion, but 
must be kept well blended by Grays. 

E. Day MAcPHERSON. 


THE ART 


AN AMERICAN DINING-ROOM, AND SOME 
WINDOW DRAPERIES. 


Tue drawing which we present on this 
page may be taken as a type of the comfort- 
able dining-rooms of the majority of well- 
appointed American homes. It is large 
enough to seat a dozen people with comfort. 
It is modelled upon Renaissance examples, 
yet, from the bust of the Indian warrior on 
the mantelpiece to the electric lights, shaped 
and colored like tulips, upon the table, it is 
distinctively of this age and country. The 
wall-paper is a sober and rather dark olive 
green with a simple repeat of a fleur-de-lis 
in dull gold. The border of wreaths and 
festoons is of holly and other winter foliage. 
The panelled ceiling is of plain oak; but the 
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beams are finished on the edges with a small 
bead moulding which is touched with gold. 
The overmantel and its scroll supports are 
also of oak, the central panel carved with a 
shield and foliated scrolls, the shield, as in 
many Renaissance examples, partly gilded. 
The sideboard is old, of very dark, almost 
black, European walnut, which relieves the 
display of silver very effectively. The water- 
colors on the walls have deep gold, not white, 
mats. The chairs are of oak and Russia 
leather. The tone of dark red which is 
needed to complete the color scheme is fur- 
nished by the glazed brick of the fireplace, 
the brown-red of the portiére, relieved by an 
edging of dull gold, and the gold and russet 
of the stamped-leather screen that hides the 
pantry-door. In a room so low-toned as 
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this the table, with its pure white cloth, its 
show of glass and silver, and its flowers and 
vines which conceal the wires brought up 
through the table to feed the electric lamps, 
is necessarily the most attractive object; but 
the light is also reflected from polished sur- 
faces of wood and metal in all parts of the 
room, and notwithstanding the somewhat 
sombre coloring, it is, when lit up and occu- 
pied, extremely cheerful. 

A somewhat “ fixy”’ style of window-cur- 
tains is now again in fashion, and, while we 
cannot commend the mode, those who will 
follow it can hardly find better models than 
are shown in our designs. The novel fea- 
tures are in the stuffs themselves, of which 
there are many new kinds to be had this 


season. In one of the designs a handsome 





DRAWN BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


silk Persian rug has been introduced with 
excellent effect in the plan of the old-style 
lambrequin; and in another the new bead 
pendants look very pretty in a tall window. 

For an embroidered table-cover the design 
of chrysanthemumis given in this issue would 
be very effective. To give a rich oriental 
appearance let the material be of a dull shade 
of terra-cotta, in fine broadcloth. The chrys- 
anthemums should be worked in silks of the 
various shades of yellow and orange to be 
found in the natural flowers. The scrolls 
might be embroidered in browns, shading 
from a rich, dark tone to yellow, and where 
they seem to roll over, tipped with a few 
stitches of gold thread, in the method de- 
scribed on another page. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF WALL-PAPER. 
THE very diversity of patterns, colors, and 
styles in modern wall-papers seems to cause 
much of the difficulty which most people 
experience in making a suitable choice of 
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papers for their rooms. The dozens or scores 
of samples which are laid before them natu- 
rally produce a confusion of ideas, and only 
some two or three in themselves striking, but, 
perhaps, wholly unsuited to their purpose, 
are remembered. Or if a book of samples be 
sent to the house to choose from, these sam- 
ples are too small to enable any one who has 
not had much practice to judge of the effect 
of a whole room papered with the selected 
pattern. If the figure is large, the effect of 
repetition cannot be seen at all in the sample, 
yet when the room is papered it may be very 
marked; and if the surface of the paper has 
any gloss, or gilding, silvering, or mica is 
used, the pattern may come out dark upon 
light in one part of the room, and light upon 
dark in another. Then there are all the dif- 
ferent grades and qualities of paper to be 
considered ; and when a whole house is to be 
papered, and some of the more expensive 
papers are to be used in part of it, the question 
of expense becomes important. 

But by keeping a few simple rules in view 
many of these difficulties may be obviated. 
A person of very limited means need hardly 
be told to set aside altogether the stamped 
and illuminated papers at eight or ten dollars 
a roll, except that, perhaps, he may obtain a 
remnant with which to line a china-closet-— 
for these papers make an excellent back- 
ground for china. But if not stinted in re- 
gard to expense, the proper place to use these 
handsome and showy papers is in the hallway 
and reception-room. The reason is one which 
applies in other cases as well, and may be 
made a general principle: the less there is to 
be of furniture, pictures, and other objects 
in a room, the more striking the pattern of 
the wall-paper may be. One does not display 
his most cherished possessions in the entrance 
hall nor in any semi-public portion of his 
house. Here, therefore, the comparative 
bareness of the walls seems to require em- 
bossed paper. If the hall or room be narrow 
and yet light, the Japanese illuminated papers, 
which are the cheapest of their kind, may be 
used. If wider, the larger patterns and 


more sober tones of European papers made 
in imitation of old stamped leathers are more 
desirable; and if the entrance is dark, a 
slightly embossed paper of an ivory tone is 
In this last kind there will be found 


best. 








suitable ceiling papers to go with all the rest. 
The patterns suitable for the ceiling —squares, 
lozenges, or ovals frequently repeated—do 
not answer for the walls, which should have 
an all-over pattern if the space is narrow, or 
a large, decorative diaper if there is room in 
which to show it. The colors will depend 
somewhat on the wood-work and other ac- 
cessories. One of the most useful tones is 
a pale celadon green, which does extremely 
well with an oaken dado. This usually bears 
large bunches of flowers, in which dull reds 
and blues predominate, and foliage scrolls in 
dull gold, forming the diaper. The best of 
the Japanese papers have a reddish-brown 
ground, with much gilding or bronzing. 
They do well with mahogany or with painted 
wood-work. 

It is customary to use in the parlor and 
drawing-room paper with a satin or mica 
finish and patterned with sprays or festoons 
of flowers in natural colors. This would be 
well enough if we could bring ourselves to 
regard these rooms as places for use on 
formal occasions only, and if we would make 
their other decorations to correspond—that 
is to say, few in number and disposed with 
a sense of architectural symmetry. The old, 
formal way of furnishing a parlor was, at 
least, consistent. Most of us now aim at 
giving it a more familiar aspect; we fill it 
with furniture, bric-a-brac, and souvenirs of 
all sorts; and we should dispense with the 
satin papers and naturalistic designs, which 
interfere with the effect of our pictures and 
make the worst possible sort of a background 
for smaller objects of art. The more elabo- 
rate of the dull-surfaced papers are prefer- 
able. Designs which have flowing foliage in 
dull green or olive, or gray, or brown, and 
conventional floral designs in hues much 
duller than the natural ones are best, neither 
lines nor colors. being likely to come into 
positive disagreement with whatever is placed 
against them. The choice of color will here 
depend very much on the lighting. For a 
north light, the general.warm tone should be 
a terra-cotta, or brown or citron; for a 
southern exposure, it may be bluish gray or 
green. This season some rooms have been 
papered in dull purple or liver color, and, 
with ivory-toned wood-work and ceiling and 
curtains of an olive green, they have looked 
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ARRANGEMENT OF DRAPERY FOR A DOORWAY. 


very well, especially when filled with mahog- 
any, and with bright-colored porcelains or 
flowers scattered about. But these tints of 
dull purple are pleasing only in combination 
with other colors, and it is unlikely that many 
persons will have the boldness to try them. 
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For the dining-room a dark crimson, 
usually in small diaper patterns, is rather 
fashionable. It does very well at night, 


making an excellent background for artifi- 
cial lights, silver, and cut glass; but in the 
Its use should 


day its effect is overpowering. 





ARRANGEMENT OF DRAPERY FOR A WINDOW. 


depend on the habits of the family. For 
general purposes, a paper like that may be 
recommended for the parlor, but in brighter 
hues, and a more positive pattern should be 
preferred. VPapers in imitation of old tapes- 
tries, with hunting subjects and the like, 
though frequently used, are not, as a rule, 
desirable; for the peculiar texture of the 
real tapestry, in which is its greatest charm, 
is hardly to be imitated in paper. If there are 
many pictures collected in one room, a plain 
cartridge paper of a dull and rather cool hue 
will be found the most satisfactory; but if 
large spaces of the wall are to show, some 
of the French Gothic designs in dark blue 
and gray, with a touch of gold here and 
there, will be better; and this last will also 
answer very well for a library or study. 
Bedrooms are commonly the easiest to 
furnish with wall-papers, those in common 
use, adapted from old damasks and chintzes, 
being very pretty, and offering a wide but 
not perplexing range of tones, from cherry 
red to cobalt blue. Narrow stripes are com- 
mon, and in a small or medium-sized room 
have an excellent effect. For larger rooms 
an all-over pattern will be better. But the 
main thing to consider is the exposure, which 
should determine whether a warm-toned or 
a cool-toned paper be used. For small hall 
bedrooms, the best plan will usually be to 
select one of the papers commonly used for 
ceilings, spotted with a very small figure in 
pale yellow or dull gold. By attending 
to the leading considerations of light, ex- 
posure, size of room, and the character and 
color of the objects for which the paper 
will have to serve as background, much of 
the difficulty attending the selection of pa- 
pers will be done away with. If the room to 
be decorated is dark, choose an ivory white 
or pale yellow paper; if light, a more in- 
tense tone. If it faces the south, select a 
cool green or blue; if the north, choose a 
dull red or brown. If it is large, use a large 
pattern; if small, a small one. If there are 
to be many objects of greater interest than 
the wall-paper in the room, choose dull colors 
and an unobtrusive pattern. If you are to 
depend on the wall-paper for something to 
please the eye, get it as pretty as possible. 
These rules are easy to remember, and who- 
ever observes them will make few mistakes. 





ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 

A CROSS IN RENAISSANCE STYLE FOR A 
CHURCH VESTMENT OR ALTAR 
FRONTAL, 

In ecclesiastical embroidery, the de- 
sign is usually worked solidly in a 
frame, and is cut out and applied to the 
ground of silk or brocade. But parts of 
the design itself are also frequently ap- 
plied, or are worked over cardboard cut 
to the shape of the figures, so as to give 
a raised effect. In old work, parts 
were also frequently painted on the can- 
vas which forms the ground of the em- 


broidery ; and it would be well to return 
to this plan whenever figures or heads 
are introduced. The work must be done 
with exceeding neatness, if the worker 
would keep up to established standards. 

The color of the ground will vary, ac- 
cording to church canons, with the 
season. But let us suppose that that of 
the cross is purplish: the design will 
then be mainly in gold of various tones, 
but helped out with color in the flow- 
ers and foliage. As has just been said, 
it may be proceeded with in either of 
two ways. The whole may be embroid- 
ered on a ground of strong linen. In 
that case, the background is filled in 
with satin-stitch in the required shade 
of filo-floss; or the stiffer parts of the 
design may be cut out in cardboard, 
and being applied to a ground of silk 
brocade, be covered with a couching of 
thick gold thread. The floral and the 
foliated parts of the design can be raised 
in relief to correspond by working 
closely over an under row of silk of 
the same color, which may be modelled 
to a certain extent by the judicious use 
of a little cotton wool. The shaded ef- 
fects indicated in our illustration may 
be followed, even in the stiffer parts of 
the design, by the use of two or three 
different colors of gold thread, a green- 
ish, a yellow, and a reddish tint. The 
lettering and the nails in the centre may 
be done in dark red filo-floss, and the 
rays surrounding them in fine yellow 
gold, worked over and between the 
stitches of the duller gold covering the 
outer circular frame. The leaves will 
require four or five tones of olive 
green, and the flowers as many of pink 
and blue. Care should be taken to dis- 
pose the colors with absolute symme- 
try; that is to say, if a flower is pink in 
one part of the design, the correspond- 
ing flower on the other side must alsq 
be pink. Surprises or any want of bal- 
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ance -ake<Out AT place in ecclesiastical 
wark.__In—vatious parts of the design 
small dots of gold are found. The 
smaller of these, outlining the principal 
forms, are made with knots of gold 
thread. These are in addition to the 
usual bordering of a double thread of 
gold. Forthe others use small“ paillettes” 
or spangles of Dutch metal; if a richer 
effect is aimed at, small jewels of col- 
ored “ paste,” as seed pearls. It is cus- 
tomary to use gold braid for the outer 
border or binding; in this case it should 
be chosen of a dull gold, and the design 
should be worked upon it in a more bril- 


liant gold thread and in silk of the color 
of the ground. In sewing the design to 
the vestment or other article that it is 
to decorate, stitch right through lining 
and all, to prevent sagging. 

EMBROIDERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





THE woman of resources will find 
various ways of using the conventional 
design given in the supplement, which 
is most graceful in form, and can be 
made delightful in color as well. It 
will serve as a border for a table-cover 
or curtain, or, by repeating the corners, 
make a charming design for a sofa 
cushion. For this purpose select a dull 
shade of olive or sage-green furniture 
satin. Let the flowers be worked in a 
rich shade of gold floss, the stems and 
leaves in bronze or brown olive shades. 
For the scrolls and purely conventional 
forms, use shades of olive brown and 
deep gold. Do not attempt to work in 
solid stitch, but-in long and short, with 
solid bits here and there. For filling in 
the spaces indicated in the design by 
cross-stitch, use Japanese gold thread. 
Stretch the work securely in a frame, 
and simply pass the thread from side to 
side, first one way and then the opposite, 
and where they cross, fasten with one 
stitch, as shown in the drawing. This 
will make a very rich and harmonious 
effect, the little bit of gold giving an 
oriental touch to the whole. 

If a curtain is desired, choose some 
heavy old blue linen, and carry out the 
design in shades of blue and white. 

Embroider the flowers in heavy white 
silk (Roman floss being the best), and 
the rest of the work should be done 
with several shades of dull blue linen 
floss. Silk may, of course, be used for 
the whole design, but is very costly for 
a large piece, while linen used judi- 
ciously with the silk is very effective. 

















HOW TO BECOME A CERAMIC DECORATOR 





BY FRANZ B. AULICH. 





X.—ROSES, 


THE study of roses accompanying this 
article could be suitably applied to either a 
vase, tray, or slab. It would look especially 
well applied to a Dresden slab, with a light 
atmospheric effect of background. The rose 
is undoubtedly the most difficult of flowers 
to paint, but when successfully accomplished 
is by far the most satisfactory flower for 
decorative purposes, it lends itself so admi- 
rably to almost any shape in porcelain, and 
has the greatest variety in shape and coloring. 
The foliage, whether the tender pink of the 
opening leaf or the rich, glossy greens of the 
full opened leaf, or the rich, rusty browns 
and pompadours of the fully matured, is 
always beautifully effective and artistic. 

To me each flower is a friend to be loved 
and studied. You cannot become too inti- 
mate with nature, and this close acquaintance 
is absolutely necessary before you can inter- 
pret it in paint. A mere “arm’s-length” 
acquaintauce will never suffice, and you must 
not be content to study through some one 
else’s microscope. You must have a clear, 
unclouded vision of your own if you wish to 
become anything greater than a copyist. 
Practise drawmg from nature, and seek to 
preserve the individuality of each flower you 
attempt to interpret. 

Every variety of flower has its own claim 
to a personality of its own, and to be a suc- 
cessful painter you should be able to recognize 
the variety of flower you are seeking to rep- 
resent even by the drawing alone. 

Do not use the paint too thick in painting 
roses. Try to preserve a light, atmospheric, 
“ out-of-doors ” effect. Roses should not 
have a heavy appearance, nor should there 
be too much attempt at regularity and stiff- 
ness in the drawing. 

The rose in the centre of this design is a 
wide-open “ Bride” rose, white, with just 
a touch of tender pink on some of its outer 
petals. The rose to the right and in the 
shadow is the rich Maréchal Niel, with which 
we are all very familiar, and the rest of the 
roses are of the La France variety, which I 
consider by far the most artistic rose in color 





and shape. The leaves on the upper and 
left-hand side should be of a bluish green, to 
give an effect of distance, and those in the 
foreground a warmer yellow green,and should 
be more worked out in detail. The leaves 
on the right hand in the shadow should be 
in the richer, brownish, autumnal shades. 

The small sprays of leaves should be pink- 
ish in tone, for which I would use Rosa, 
touched up with Pompadour. These small, 
pink leaves are especially characteristic of 
the Maréchal Niel rose. The matured leaves 
are also tinged with red and have red veins. 

For the white rose use Air Blue, Gray for 
flowers, a little Rosa on the outer petals, and 
Lemon Yellow toward the centre, shading 
into Albert Yellow af the heart. Make the 
stamens of Yellow Ochre and Sepia. Use 
the colors very oily, and paint this rose with 
the utmost delicacy. The strongest light 
falls on the right-hand side. As a white 
flower always reflects a little of the color of 
its surroundings, there should be a touch of 
yellow on its right side. Paint in very softly 
with a square shader No. 8, and wipe out 
clearly the high lights with a small pointed 
brush free from paint. Much of the success 
of the painting depends on the clearness of 
the high lights. 

For the yellow rose use Lemon Yellow, 
Albert Yellow, Yellow Ochre, and Pompa- 
dour. Do not use any grays on the yellow 
flower until for the last firing. Wipe out the 
high lights on the upper side. 

Paint the pink roses with Rosa, shading 
the deepest places with a mixture of two 
thirds of Rosa and one third of Ruby Purple. 
Shade the edges of the turned-over petals 
with Gray for flowers. Near the base of the 
petals use a light wash of Lemon Yellow. 
The roses should all be painted in very softly 
for the first fire, using a large, square shader. 








They should be softly padded together on the 
edges where they are massed together, and 
the high lights wiped out afterward. In this 
way a much softer effect may be produced. 
For the more distant ones, leaves and buds, 
use Blue Green Light, shaded with a mixture 
of Yellow Green and Shading Green. For 
the leaves and buds in the foreground use 
Yellow Green, shaded with a mixture of Olive 
Green and Yellow Green. Use some touches 
of Pompadour on the veins of the stems. 
For the leaves in the shadow use Yellow 
Ochre, Sepia Brown, and Pompadour. Paint 
the stems with Green, shaded with Ruby 
Purple and Finishing Brown. The thorns 
need Ruby Purple. Leave the background 
for the second firing. 

On the upper left-hand side make a soft 
clouded effect with Turquoise Green and a 
gray made from Rosa, Turquoise Blue, and 
Lemon Yellow. 

Let this shade into a soft Lemon Yellow 
and Yellow Green on the upper right-hand 
side, shading into a rich Shading Green and 
Sepia Brown on the right-hand side. In the 
deepest shadow Pompadour and Finishing 
Brown are necessary. 

In the foreground use Lemon Yellow, Yel- 
low Ochre, and Sepia Brown, striving to get 
as near as possible the effect of groundwork. 
The background should be painted very oily 
and with rapidity. As a medium use Copaiba. 
The background should be padded over the 
background leaves and flowers, which will 
give an effect of distance. 

Shade the leaves and flowers for this firing. 
The yellow reds and pompadours will be 
found to have lost the most in the first firing. 

Let the background pad softly into the 
heart of the yellow rose to give depth and 
softness, wiping out a few high lights. The 
first firing should be very hard, the second 
one a little lighter, and the third quite light, 
lest all of the finer characteristic strokes 
which should be added last should be lost. 

This will be found to be quite a difficult 
study, and it may require quite a number of 
efforts and erasures before you are fully satis- 
fied with the result. 

As a final word, I wish to impress upon 
the amateur artist, in this as I have in each 
of my articles, the value of persistent, untir- 
ing effort, and an unceasing, loving study 
of nature. No artist ever fell, full fledged, 
from heaven! 
































ROSES. FROM THE DRAWING BY FRANZ B. AULICH. 
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ROUEN WARE. 


HE Norman town 
of Rouen was 
one of the first 
places in France 
where faience of 
a distinctive 
style was pro- 
duced. The in- 
dustry was 
probably intro- 
duced from Ita- 
ly; but the de- 
signs were imi- 

tated about equally from the Italians and the 

Orientals; and the fact that a new and con- 

sistent style was evolved from such appar- 

ently incongruous elements testifies to the 
possession of an original decorative inspira- 
tion by the Rouen potters. The oldest sev- 
enteenth-century pieces are in blue on a white 
ground, frequently tinted by the color run- 
ning from the decorated 
part during the firing. 

The blue, which is some- 

times grayish, is said to be 

a varying compound of 

smalt, and the “ saffre,” or 

“ sapphire,” that is to say, 

fragments of old blue glass 

colored with cobalt, which 
last was also much used by 
the glass-stainers of the 
same period. The designs 
on those blue wares are 
most often in the so-called 
“lambrequin ” style shown 
in the cup with a spout at 
the bottom of the opposite 
page. The “rayonnant,” 
or rayed style, of richly 
decorated pilasters start- 
ing from a centre, with 
“lambrequin ” ornaments 
between, forming a_bor- 
der, is shown on the plate 
figured in the middle of 
the page. Both of these 
styles are said to have orig- 
inated in Rouen, though 
they are obviously adapt- 
ed from common motives 
of wall decoration of the 
period. The little pitchers 
at the foot of this page 
bear a decoration in which 
figures from old French 
comedy are introduced 
among architectural and 
other details borrowed 
from the Italian ; while the 
tall beer-mug is an early 
example of Rhodian or Persian influence in 
the decora- 
tion. The de- 
sign in all 
these early 
pieces was 
first incised in 
the soft 
ground 
through the 
wet enamel 
before firing. 
The color 
running into 
the incisions 
gives a dark 
outline to all 
the orna- 
ments. In 





much of the 
early work, as 
in the cup be- 
fore men- 
tioned, the or- 
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nament is partly in blue on white, partly in 
white on blue, the white in this case being 
reserved. 

The Rhodian wares and the Japanese and 
Chinese pieces that were then arriving in 
Europe must have shown the Rouen potters 
many examples of the use of red with blue in 
decoration. They made many curious ex- 
periments to discover a good red. They tried 
burning yellow ochre, oxidizing needles and 
watch-springs, by both of which plans they 
gained iron reds, good, but not of the quality 
of the Eastern enamels. By burning verdi- 
gris in a closed vessel they obtained a softer 
copper red; but they finally fell back upon 
the native ochres of their neighborhood. ‘The 
color was used with characteristic good taste 
in enlivening the ornaments reserved in white 


_on the blue ground, Later, in the decorations 


of the “cornucopia” type, red was more 
freely used in the flowers, and yellow and 
green were added. The yellow, being yellow 
ochre, was in perfect harmony with theriren 





OLD ROUEN PLATE, PERIOD OF THE REGENCY. 


red, and the green was composed of this 
yellow mixed with verdigris. There are few 
things of its kind more charming than a good 
specimen of Rouen polychrome ware. This 
charm it owes not only to the perfect har- 
mony of the colors and the ground, but even 
more to the effective character of the decora- 
tion, which is never tamely realistic, but is an 
intelligent adaptation of previously existing 
conventional patterns to new requirements. 
It is sometimes possible to see that the Rouen 
decorators had certain flowers in mind, the 
marigold, the auricula, the anemone; but 
they never hesitated to paint their marigolds 
red or blue, or to make several kinds of flow- 
ers spring from the same stalk, if they con- 
sidered that the effect of the piece required it. 
We would recommend to our readers that, in 
deriving motives for decoration from our own 
flowers, they should use a similar artistic 
freedom, and boldly simplify the natural 
forms, making them conform to the shape of 
the plate or vessel to be decorated. The vase 
with its peony and plum decoration is an 


evident copy 
from the “Chi- 
nese. There is 
nothing of Rou- 
en about it ex- 
cept the “ lam- 
brequin”  dec- 
oration at top 
and bottom, and 
that is restricted 
in a manner 
which also 
shows Chinese 
influence. In 
the greater num- 
ber of specimens 
there is a severe 
‘ architectural ” 
division of the & 
ground by pure- 

ly conventional 
forms,.and_ the 
spaces,, thtis <di- 
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yided off are filled or part- 
ly filled with ornamenta- 
[,tidn of a more naturalistic 
character, suggesting leaves 
‘4nd flowers and fruit, but 
never closely copying them. 


» 
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POWDER COLORS FOR 
CHINA PAINTING. 


A PREJUDICE has long 
prevailed against the use 
of colors in powder form. 
They have been considered 
troublesome to prepare for 
the palette on account of 
the necessity of mixing 
each color separately with 
oil and grinding it into a 
smooth paste for working. 

Art schools’ modelled 
upon the English plan have 
always used the powders, 
however, and by degrees 
the advantages of powder 
color have been recognized 
more and more clearly, un- 
til different manufacturers 
have offered preparations 
so smoothly ground that 
the trouble of mixing has 
been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and it is now possi- 
ble to procure any desired 
color, of French, German, 
or English make, as readi- 
ly in this form as in the 
tubes so long exclusively 
used. 

In preparing a palette of 
powder colors, well ground, the following is 
the proper mode 
of procedure: 
A small quantity 
of the color is 
poured from the 
bottle upon the 
palette and 
mixed with a 
drop or two only 
of Balsam of 
Copaiba, just 
sufficient balsam 
being used to 
hold the parti- 
cles of color 
smoothly togeth- 
er. Mix the col- 
ors with a pal- 
ette-knife of 
steel or horn, as 
preferred. If 
the color is as 
smooth as_ it 
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OLD ROUEN JUG, LAMBREQUIN DECORATION. 
should be, it will mix readily without actual 
grinding. The powder colors, as prepared 
for the market, usually require no admix- 
ture of flux. 

The palette being set, the colors may be 
laid with turpentine, any good tinting oil, or 
Balsam of Copaiba, as seems to work most 
agreeably. They will stay soft and moist 
upon the palette for many hours without 
further attention than that given in the first 
mixing. 

The “ dusted grounds” now in universal 
use necessitate the use 
of color in powder 
form, and in no other 
way can rich and bril- 
liant tints be executed 
with one firing. 

If thin tints are to 
be laid, a drop or two 
of fat oil ground into 
the color may prove 
desirable to give it 
heavier body. 

In ordinary painting, 
oil may be used rather 
freely for soft color 
washes, but for force- 
ful lines and accents 
the color should be 
used rather dry—that 
is, with a slight pro- 
portion of oil. 


F. E. Hatt. 


THE ART OF MIN- 
ERAL PAINTING. 





III. 

As we have already 
seen, the glazing mat- 
ter (silica) is softened 
by the flux, enabling 
it to fire at a much 
less heat than when 
first used in the glaze 
of the china, and per- 
forms the same office 
for the colors that oil 
does in painting on 
canvas—holding them 
to the surface and with 
its gloss bringing out 
the tints. Some col- 
ors possess this glazing quality in a much 
greater degree than others, even to the ex- 
tent that if overloaded they will crack and 
scale off. These are called soft colors, and 
require much less heat to develop them. 
Others from their nature will bear only a 
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small amount of glaze and flux, and these 
are called hard colors (this has no ref- 
erence to “Hard Kiln Colors”). When 
used heavily they usually glaze fairly well, 
but in thin tints they will be quite dull, if 
indeed there is enough glazing matter to hold 
them. ‘The iron reds are an instance of this. 
A tint of Deep Red Brown, thin enough for 
a grounding color, can often be wiped off 
with the finger, unless additional flux is 
given, while if the manufacturer used the 
same quantity in proportion, it would destroy 
the strong color. ‘the dark browns, blues, 
and greens are also hard colors, while Light 
Sky Blue, the Yellows, and Warm and Pear! 
Grays are soft colors, and glaze under all 
circumstances. 

The carmines, purples, and lighter greens 
glaze brilliantly when used heavily, but gen- 
erally need help in thin washes. This may 
be given in two ways—by the addition of 
flux, or what is nearly always better, when 
practicable, by using with them one of 
the soft colors. The latter gives extra body, 
while flux thins the already thin color as 
water would do. To give richness and depth 
to the work there must be in this, as in every 
other painting, plenty of pigment used. It 
is not only glaze but body that we want. 
Thin color will be as dry and hard as it is on 
canvas. Go back to the idea that we are 
painting with colored glass and it will be 
readily understood that a thick layer will 
have very much more depth and brilliancy 
than a thin one, even if fry light m -tint. 
One or the other of the eftra. soft «colors 
named can generally be used in“aty mixture; 
and in many cases are desirable to tone down 
crude effects. But with some it wil?dhe_nec- 





ROUEN PLATE, CORNUCOPIA DECORATION. 


essary to use flux. This comes in tubes like 
the colors and also in powder. 

To illustrate this, suppose we are painting 
a group of large flowers. We lay the pic- 
ture in in broad tints only, using plenty of 
Pearl Gray or Light Sky Blue in the greens, 





OLD ROUEN VASE, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
which, in addition to their glazing properties, 
give the necessary gray in the lights. The 
flowers are modelled with a gray composed 
of Ivory Yellow and Black or Pearl Gray, 
always toned with the local color; or perhaps 
Warm Gray is used, and all is laid in with 
a full, free brush. Washes of Ivory Yellow 
cover other parts. This given a very hard 
fire results in a full, even glaze, while there 
is,dNnore or less vague indication of the de- 
sign, \Now the whole is worked up in detail, 
using Whatever colors are necessary, and gen- 
éralky without further addition of soft colors 
or flux, but about this 
the decorator must use 
his own _ discretion. 
The office of the soft 
ground is to receive and 
glaze the thin washes 
of hard color that have 
not the glazing prop- 
erties in themselves, in 
the same manner as the 
naturally soft glaze of 
the English ware would 
do. Consequently, if an 
undue amount of an 
extremely hard color, 
like Brown No. 17 or 
Green No. 7, is used— 
an amount sufficient to 
overtax the glazing 
strength of the under 
coat—then it must have 
some help in the way 
of flux or soft color; 
but ordinarily it will be 
sufficient. However, a 
very thin coat of Pearl 
Gray, not enough to 
affect the glaze mate- 
rially, will nearly al- 
ways be found pleasant 
to work into, especially 
in skies and _ back- 
‘grounds. No amount 
of exquisite workman- 
ship will atone for lack 
of body, and without it 
the most brilliant or 
dainty coloring is per- 
fectly lifeless. 

Now is where the 
skill of the firer comes 
in. Ifa painting treat- 
ed in this way were given another firing as 
hard as the first, probably all detail would 
be lost, for many colors (like thin iron 
reds) would be destroyed entirely, and the 
whole have a patched, moth-eaten look. 
But if the decorator has used judgment in 
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placing it in the kiln and has drawn the 
fire at the proper time, the result will be a 
soft, even glaze, with every detail clear, and 
the color well developed. It is not necessary 
to fire especially for such work. If placed 
in the middle of the pot—even on the bottom— 
and protected from direct radiation, it will 
stand an ordinary fire, and even require it for 
the proper development of the carmines. 
The last firing of a head which may have 
had two or three firings before, and by the 
fugitive character of the iron reds used with 
yellow in the flesh tints is the most liable of 
anything to change or fade, can be put on a 
shelf near the top of the fire pot, with a plate 
or tile under it and another over it, with, of 
course, stilts between. This will stand a 
very hard fire—that is, hard for the things on 
the bottom. I once, on account of an acci- 
dent to the gold, had to refire a cup when it 
was almost sure to be fatal to the decora- 
tion. I gave the latter some thin washes of 
soft color, and then stacked the cup well up 
from the bottom of the kiln on a tile laid over 
the top of other dishes, with the gold handle 
toward the hottest side of the fire pot, and 
built around the decorated sides a wall of tile, 
thus protecting it from the fierce heat, and it 
was a perfect success. Whatever plate or 
tile is used for a protection it should be well 
dried first, and there should always be suffi- 
cient space left between the two to let any 
moisture or gases escape. Such cases tax 
one’s ingenuity, and so add to one’s resources 
information which is a help at other times. 
Complaints are sometimes made that the 
iron reds, especially in delicate flesh tints, 
cannot be fired successfully in an iron pot. 
With proper care in stacking I have always 
been able to fire the most difficult work, even 
in a small kiln; but, of course, the large kilns 
are safer as offering better choice of position. 
It is claimed that kilns fire alike in all parts. 
They do not; and it is well, as it affords con- 
siderable latitude in the gradation of heat, 
for a large dish like a fish platter, which will 
barely stand and let the lid go on, will 
fire equally well, even to the gold at the top 
and bottom. The heat seems to run in the 
ware, but with separate articles it is different. 
In firing several articles that have been 
decorated with different colors, stack the car- 
mines and all strong colors nearest the out- 
side, keeping yellows and delicate colors, 
especially the iron reds, to the middle. Car- 
mine is considered the test color for firing. 
If well developed, it shows that the firing was 
continued long enough. All the other colors 



















will be fully developed at the same heat, but 
if the carmine is under or overfired, the fire 
has been drawn too soon or too long con- 
tinued. And here it may be well to explain 
the nature of the color. 

The oxide of gold, which forms the base 
of carmine, is a dull, yellowish red. In 
combination with silica under the action of 
heat it changes to purple, and the addition 
of silver oxide to the purple fades it to rose. 
Now we know that carmines and purples 
when underfired are this same dirty yellow 
red or brown, showing that the heat has not 
been sufficient to bring about the first change 
to purple. When overfired, the rose tints of 
carmine have become a cold bluish color. 
The excess of heat having destroyed the sil- 
ver oxide, the color goes back to purple. 
Naturally a thin wash will fire to the proper 
color before a heavy touch; but to meet this 
difficulty the carmines are made in several 
degrees of strength or fusibility, Carmine A 
being the lightest and hardest, and Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 correspondingly darker and softer. 
Consequently, a pale tint of Carmine A mod- 
elled with one of the stronger colors should 
all fire at the same heat, while if worked up 
with itself the color would come out either 
with the lights overfired and purplish or the 
shadows underfired and brownish. 


E. C. Darsy. 





ALL preparations of gold except the Liquid 
Bright Gold have to be burnished after firing. 
This is done by rubbing the gilded surface 
evenly and gently with an agate or bloodstone 
burnisher. A less brilliant, or what is known 
as a “mat” effect is produced by scouring 
the gold with a glass brush or with scouring 
sand. The latter is moistened with water and 
then applied with a piece of chamois-skin. 
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In the present number there are designs to 
suit many different styles of decoration, as 
well as the taste of the decorator, whether an 
amateur, beginner, or professional. The 
conventional design for a plate and small tray 
can be artistically carried out in gold (either 
flat or raised) and enamels; or the surface 
could be tinted with a dark color (dusted on), 
and the scrolls cleanly cut out, then filled with 
color and outlined with flat gold or a darker 
color. 

The design with cupid and violets, holding 
up two medallions of rococo scrolls, would 
make a charming arrangement for chocolate 
pitcher, vase, or long tray. If used for a 
chocolate pitcher, let the cupid be placed in 
front, with the one medallion on each side. 
The violets can be arranged to suit the shape 
of the pot, and can be dropped a little lower 
if necessary. The medallions, which look 
well either in color or gold, can be filled with 
violets or a monogram, or a date if one wishes 
to make it extremely personal. 

To utilize the border of little white cro- 
cuses, there are a number of ways. They 
would look very charming in a band of gold 
or bronze, outlined with dark green. They 
would also look well against a dark, rich 
green background. In the latter case, edge 
the band with the design of petals in raised 
paste. 

The design of carnations on page 15 is 
most graceful in drawing, and will lend it- 
self to almost any shape, either for a tray or 
vase. These flowers are exceedingly decora- 
tive, especially when painted in Pink and 
Ruby Purple, with one or two left white. 
The stems are painted a pale green, as are 
also the buds, which should have an occasion- 
al little touch of pink, as the bud gradually 
bursts through the green calyx. The stems 
are shaded with a darker “ bluish” Green. 
Use the pinks very delicately for first firing. 
For the darker flowers, mix a little Carmine 
No. 3 and Ruby Purple; afterward retouch 
with the Ruby Purple, and occasionally add 
a touch of Finishing Brown, 

The three studies for figure painting would 
look best if painted on square or oblong tiles 
and framed. They are all reproduced from 
the paintings by Rubens, and must be kept in 
rich tones of color. They could be treated 
after the Dresden method of figure painting. 

The little landscape on this page would 
look charming in monochrome, either in Delft 
Blue or in Deep Red Brown. This would be 
useful for the top of a bonbonniére, or on a 
small tray. The same treatment can be used 
for the little marine study. Be careful to 

have the drawing perfect. ’ 

As it is nearing Christmas, these studies 
and designs can be used for other purposes 

besides china—picture-frames, lamp-shades, 
calendars, and so forth. In 
fact, they are so varied that one 
could find them infinitely useful 
inanydecorativework. A.B.L. 

Very long, thin brushes 
should be used for laying 
paste, the size selected being in 
accordance with the fine- 
ness or breadth of the 
work you are engaged on. 
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Tue Lire or MicHAEL ANGELO, by the late 


f John Addington Symonds, has already conquered 
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f to be impartial. 


’ a permanent place on the shelves of most lovers of 
#j the fine arts. 


It is incomparably the best English 
biography of the great Florentine artist. Symonds 
! was always a conscientious student of the subject- 
matter on which he wrote; he had a real enthusiasm 
for the arts, and in the present case an ardent ad- 
miration for the man who is the hero of these two 
volumes. The most important source from which 
he has drawn are the manuscripts by Michael An- 
gelo and his contemporaries, preserved in the Casa 
Buonarroti at Florence, unknown to most early 
biographers, and which he was specially privileged 
to examine and copy. This has led him to take 
a wholly new view, which we believe to be the only 
correct one, of Michael Angelo’s sonnets, and of 
the friendships to which they give expression. 
Several letters throwing light on this difficult ques- 


} tion are given, in the original, or in translation in 


an appendix to the second volume. The two vol- 
umes are abundantly illustrated with half-tone plates, 
printed in a reddish-brown tint, after the artist’s 
statues, drawings, and paintings. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Tue Lire oF Our Lorp In Art, with some ac- 
count of the artistic treatment of the life of St. 
John the Baptist, by Estelle M. Hurll, who will be 
recalled to the mind of many readers as the editor 
of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
forms a succinct pictorial history of the salient 
incidents in the life of Christ. The book cannot 
fail to be of value to Bible students, for the author 
has employed a systematic plan of treatment, and 
followed a chronological order in presenting events 
from the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Prepara- 
tion for the Ministry, the Passover, the Passion, 
the Crucifixion, to the Resurrection and the As- 
cension. The volume is illustrated by reproduction 
of pictures by Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, Murillo, 
Van Dyck, Diirer, Holman Hunt, Millais, and 
Burne-Jones among other old and modern masters, 
and forms a beautiful Christmas gift, in its appro- 
priate theme, admirably treated. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $3.00.) 


RENAISSANCE MAsTERS, by George B. Rose. 
This interesting little book gives briefly an insight 
into the characteristics of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and Botti- 
celli, and will be of great benefit to the student. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Sidney 
George Fisher. The error made by most biog- 
raphers of great men, that of presenting only their 
merits, and coloring even these, has been avoided 
in this work, and one who peruses its pages cannot 
but have a very clear perception of what Franklin 
really was like; his achievements, his ability, his 
appearance, and even his failings, are set forth. 
Apparently nothing has been extenuated, and naught 
set down in malice. It is well illustrated, and 
should find a place on the shelves of libraries all 
over our land. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


In Mr. GLApsToNE, A Monocrapu, by Sir Edward 
W. Hamilton, K.C.B., collectors of Gladstoniana 
will find an interesting presentation of England’s 
“Grand Old Man.” The author, the son of the 
Bishop of Salisbury; enjoyed the friendship of the 
distinguished statesman for nearly forty years, and 
for five was in close association with him as a 
private secretary, and while eulogistic, has tried 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


TENNYSON, His Homes, His Frienps, ANp His 
Work, by Elizabeth L. Cary, illustrated. Miss 
Cary has handled her subject with no little skill, 
and has given us a most interesting pen portrait of 
the great poet. Lovers of Tennyson (and their 


@ name is legion) will hail with delight a book which 


takes us into the inner life of the poet, and tells 
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The illustrations 


too, in so sympathetic a manner. 
are printed in brown, on heavy paper, after original 
paintings by G. F. Watts, R. A., Rossetti, and Hol- 


man Hunt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50.) 


A CENTURY oF FRENCH Fiction, by Benjamin 
W. Wells, Ph.D., is, as the author states, not a 
criticism of writers, but of their works. Nearly 
a hundred pages of the book are given up to a study 
of the development, maturity, and genius of Balzac, 
to whom the author accords pre-eminence as the 
greatest novelist of France, and perhaps of the 
world. Beginning with Chateaubriand, Mr. Wells, 
in the course of his work, presents one hundred 
and fifteen novelists for his readers’ consideration, 
closing his labors in this volume with an analysis 
of the writings of Loti, Maupassant, Gyp, Bourget, 
and others whose stories have been published as 
late as 1897. The volume forms an epitome of the 
literary history of France from the time of Bona- 
parte to the republic of to-day. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.00.) 


A GENERAL History OF THE WorLp, by Victor 
Duruy. Victor Duruy’s great work is divided into 
five parts. It begins with the ancient history of 
the East, embracing the Chinese and Mongolians, 
the Indians and Egyptians, the Assyrians, Pheceni- 
cians, Hebrews, Medes, and Persians. it gives a 
brilliant and well-balanced account of the Middle 
Ages, and it brings modern history down to the 
memorable year of 1848. Professor Grosvenor, whose 
* History of Constantinople” has made his name 
so widely known, takes up the work at this point. 
He furnishes a complete and most interesting sum- 
mary of recent history from 1848 to the actual 
present, making it the most complete and satisfac- 
tory general history that can be found. Admirable 
maps are generously supplied, and the volume will 
prove a boon to all students and teachers of history, 
as well as to readers in general. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., $2.00.) 


THE War wiTtH Spain, by Charles Morris, pre- 
sents a history of the recent conflict between the 
United States and Spain. The volume is illustrated 
with maps, enabling the student to follow the routes 
and positions of American naval ships, portraits 
of the victors and vanquished, and scenes of army 
life and movements, that enhance the interest with 
which one follows the fluent pen of Mr. Morris. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1763, 1783, by 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, M.P. This vol- 
ume, which consists of such parts of Mr. Lecky’s 
work, “‘ The History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” as relate to the English Colonies in 
America, and the causes and progress of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, offers the student who wishes to 
view history from an unbiassed point of view an 
invaluable work. The eminent English historian 
gives us both the English and the Colonial views 
of the events that led to the war, stating them in 
a lucid and eminently judicial manner. This book 
will do much to remove false and exaggerated 
conceptions of the despotism of the British govern- 
ment of that time, while giving all due honor to 
the motives, character, and ability of such men as 
Washington, Franklin, Adams, and other great 
figures of our history; it constitutes an admirable 
text-book that is not a mass of dry details and 
dates, but that enables the student to view great 
events with clearer mental vision. The historical 
and biographical notes by James Albert Wood- 
burn, who has arranged and edited the volume, will 
be found of great value, indicating close research 
upon all matters to which allusion is made in Mr. 
Lecky’s work. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.25.) 


TRAVEL. 

LirerARY HAUNTS AND Homes, AMERICAN Avu- 
THORS, by Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D., is one 
of a series of descriptive volumes devoted to kin- 
dred purposes which have been received with 
popular favor. The author has equipped himself 
to deal with his theme by close and frequent per- 
sonal enquiry and observation, and the result is 
an interesting and accurate résumé of his re- 






Turrets, TOWERS, AND TEMPLES, The Great } 
Buildings of the World, as Seen and Described by 
Famous Writers, Edited and Translated by Esther 
Singleton. In one volume, gorgeously bound in 
sage and gold, and profusely illustrated, this lady, 
well known as the translator of “ The Music 
Dramas of Richard Wagner,” has brought together 
descriptions of nearly fifty of the architectural 
wonders of the world. The descriptions are in q 
each instance the products of the pens of brilliant 
writers, exceptionally happy in setting forth the 
marvels and beauties of the themes employed. One 
only needs to note the names of Thackeray, Ruskin, § 
Gautier, Dickens, Loti, Ebers, Hugo, Symonds, De 
Amicis, and others to feel that the compiler has 
culled judiciously in the literary gardens of several 
countries. The varied style of treating the subjects 
by master writers robs the work of any tendency 
to monotony, and the volume may be perused 
throughout with an unflagging interest that em- 
phasizes the skill and discretion with which Esther 
Singleton has done her share of the work in an 
enjoyable presentation of many examples of “ frozen 
music ” in the Eastern hemisphere. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $2.00. ) 


THrRouGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA, by John 
Thompson, F.R.G.S., is a most agrecable book of 
travel, written by a man who knew beforehand 
that he would have to submit to some discomforts 
and annoyances, and who does not, as most travel- 
lers do, inflict them, without reason, upon his 
readers. His journeys led him through a large 
part of southern and eastern China, into Formosa, 
which now belongs to Japan, and up the Yangtse 
River, as far as the borders of the western province 
of Sze-chuan. His camera accompanied him every- 
where, and has provided numerous illustrations | 
for his book. Among the most interesting of these 
are the pictures of Buddhist monks and monaster- 
ies, particularly those of the monastery of Yuen-fu, 
perched on a tall scaffolding among the rocks of 
a mountain dell in Fukien. This place is ap- 
proached through a natural bridge or tunnel and RW 
many hundred steps cut in the rocks, and is itself .Y 


= 


overhung by higher cliffs. Several of the views & Y / 
on the upper Yangtse will remind the American . 
reader of that of the Hudson River and of the f 
Colorado combined. A picture of an Amoy sol- ‘ A 


dier shows him defended by a big circular shield { 
painted to imitate a tiger’s head. The author was 
well received in Peking, and obtained several inter- Vy 
esting pictures of Manchu ladies in their home sur- 
roundings, which adorn his book. (Dodd, Mead YA 
& Co., $5.00.) 


" 





(2) 7 
MISCELLANEOUS. . 
Music AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD, 4 
Essays by Henry Edward Krehbiel, is a book in 
which the accomplished musical critic of The New pW 


York Tribune deals with subjects which he is well 

qualified to handle, and the result is a highly en- Ny 
tertaining volume. The transitory character of 
musical fame is strikingly illustrated in the remarks 
on the poet Gray’s collection of manuscript music KYW 
by compilers eminent in their time, but now utterly 

neglected, while the singers once so famous for @W 
their rendition of these ‘works have passed into 
oblivion equally deep. The article on Haydn in \ YY 4 
London contains some interesting reminiscences of WV4 


the composer’s residence in that city. Alexander Q\W 

Thayer, the author of the best biography of Beet- 4 
hoven ever written, is the subject of another chap- AW 
ter, in which the reader will find some notable ¥ y 
anecdotes of the great master. together with com- / 


ments on the Beethoven relics in the Bonn Museum. 

The article on Goethe and Liszt at Weimar deals } V7 
with the unfortunate experiences of these two men WJ 
of genius in their attempts to act as conductors of “th 
the government theatre and opera-house in that 
city—experiences which seem quite amusing to the XY 
reader, but were doubtless far from agreeable to 

the chief actors in them. Mr. Krehbiel’s book isa Wg 
certain to interest every lover of music. (Charles & 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) ) 


THe Mopern MarriacGe MARKET, a series of es- 
says on that vexed problem. by Marie Corelli, Lady 
Jeune, Mrs. Steel, and the Countess of Malmesbury, 


one all about his friends and his work, and that,’ searches. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) is sure to arouse a great deal of attention among 
a (2) 
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y’ thinking people. While we do not altogether agree at large gets the benefit of his unique experience 
C with some of the views expressed, we yet think that in this line. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
much good may be gained in the perusal of this 


ay . work by that class of mother who thinks that the THE Story or THE MIND, by Professor J. Mark 
sole aim and end of every girl’s life is marriage. Baldwin, forms one of “The Library of Useful 

) (The J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.00.) Stories,” and the author endeavors to present his 
theme in as elementary a manner as is consonant 

aN, MisTAKES WE Make. A Practical Manual for With the complexity of the subject he treats. The 


Every-day Readers and Writers, Edited by Writer's aim has clearly been to cultivate in the 
C¥¢ Nathan Haskell Dole. This very useful little ‘eader’s mind a desire for fuller acquaintance in 


manual should find a place in every library. (T. Y. psychological research, and in the hope of inspiring 
oF Crowell & Co., 50 cents.) such he adds a list of English books that will very 


possibly stimulate the student to further exploration 
in the study of psychology. (D. Appleton & Co., 
40 cents.) 


Ce ERR LI OL ET RT Mt penguin 


Tue Boox Beautirut. Mr. Thomas Mosher, of 
Portland, Me., sends us some of the daintiest ex- 
2) : ” bf . ~~ . . . ce 
SW 4 amples of “The Book Beautiful. In_his Otp GALLops, by David Gray. This is a collection of 
Wortp Sertes we have “The House of Life,” a ten short stories by a new writer, who has chosen 


~ 





g sonnet-sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which q field that he can, so far, claim as his own. He 
will be received with much delight by book-lovers, writes of the horse as a member of society. His 
AY @ 2s the entire text is here given as the poet originally piquant sketches deal with life in a social circle 
Ly wrote it; “ Modern Love,” and other poems, by where steeple-chasing and cross-country riding are 
g George Meredith, which not only faithfully repro- the main diversions. Even the good bishop who 
& _ duces the text of 1862, but gives reprints from the figures in several of the stories falls into the spirit 
still less accessible poems of 1857; Mr. Meredith’s of the place, and there is an amusing account of 
LM earliest nature poem of “ South-West Wind in the his curing his horse of a chill by the use of hot 
g Woodland,” together with ten pastorals, including flat-irons and brown paper. There is plenty of 
the first and finest version of “ Love in the Valley,” incident in the little tales, and the book is one that 
W ff 2lso the ode on France; “ The Story of My Heart,” will appeal to all who love the horse. (The Cen- 

y by Richard Jeffries, as an autobiography is a mas- tury Co., $1.25.) 

\ terpiece, so full is it of beautiful thoughts ; “‘ Under- 

fy neath the Bough,” a book of verses by Michael SELECTED ART CENTRES FROM TRUTH, a collection 
AW g Field, which is the first American reprint of these of drawings by Charles Howard Johnson and other 
1M exquisite lyrics. A large number of new poems are leading American artists. Particularly attractive 
W g here given for the first time, and the entire volume is the reproduction of the picture “ For Love and 
y has been rearranged by the author. the Colonies; ” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye,” 
Y 4 showing a young girl and her sweetheart in the 
G J. In the Bmetor Series we have “The Eclogues Picturesque dress of the last century, and “ The 


ff of Virgil,” done into English prose by J. W. Mac- Enchanted Ark.” The last picture, painted by the 

AY ail. An exquisite etching by Samuel Palmer is ate Charles Howard Johnson, commands more 
@ siven as a frontispiece. In the Brocape Serres than passing attention. A graceful girl in summer 

J we find “A Prince of Court Painters,” “Denys ttire stands in a lovely wood, in a listening atti- 

N L’Auxerrois,” “ Sebastian Van Storck,” and “ Duke tte, beside an old oak, while numerous little cupids 
Carl of Doseetial ” imaginary portraits by Walter disport round. “ An Autumn Reverie” is an ex- 
Pater; “The Tale of King Florus and the Fair tremely well-reproduced scene. “A Virginian 

W , Jehane,” done out of the ancient French into Eng- Reel shows us a finely depicted phase of darky 
lish by William Morris; “ Quattrocentisteria; ” life ; the dancing figures and the musicians with 

AW, “How Sandro Botticelli Saw Simonetta in the banjo and concertina are full of vigorous life and 

, 4 Spripg,” by Maurice Hewlett. This exquisite story, action. In “ Thanksgiving in the Olden Time ” we 
EW originally printed by Mr. Hewlett as a chapter in have a softly falling snow storm, a dead Indian 
@ his “Earthwork out of Tuscany” (1895), was lying on the ground, and a pretty girl rescued by 

y transferred to the pages of the Bibelot for May, her Puritan husband, whose stern face wears a look 
1896. It can no longer be had from that source, Of satisfaction as he gazes at his fallen foe and 

ey, and in responses to numerous requests it is now thinks from what a fate he has rescued his young 
\ reprinted as a Brocade volume. Lovers of rare wife. All of the plates in the volume are richly 
e¥~ books owe Mr. Mosher an eternal debt of gratitude printed in color on heavy paper and handsomely 





\ 7 @ for putting them into possession of imprints of bound in original style. (E. R. Herrick & Co,, 
cw, works that im many cases are unattainable, except- $5.00. ) 

N47 ing for those persons who have unlimited wealth Ciear Skies ANp Ctoupy, by Charles C. Abbott. 

nw *t their command. These exquisite little books are 4 p., is a charming series of papers descriptive of 

\ sent out in the daintiest manner imaginable. Each nature in her varying moods from one year’s end 

Hg volume is carefully wrapped, the wrapper being 9 another. From its pages many readers will 

\ held together with a gold seal and placed ina slide geriye enjoyment, whether they follow the author 


» box, the opening of which is carefully protected by ensconced in a leafy bower, or toasting their toes 
a piece of scored cardboard. The titles are clearly hefore a blazing fire in a room bedecked with holly 
(e) printed on the back of the box, enabling one to put and mistletoe (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 

them in the bookcase in their covers, thus ensuring 
Wg their perfect freedom from dust, that bane of all Tue LETTER AND THE: Spirit, by Cora Maynard, 
nice books. The Old World and Bibelot Series sell a novel dealing with some of the problems of mod- 
o for $1.00 a volume and the Brocade Series for 75 ern social life in America. The scene of the story 





cents. is laid at a country club of the Tuxedo sort, and 
of, the description of people and manners is both vivid 
SY In Do-Norutnc Days we have the author, and accurate. The author is severe in her criti- 


Fg Charles M. Skinner, in his most characteristic vein. cisms concerning the ultra-fashionable life led by 
OP Little phases of familiar, every-day life are brought our wealthy men and women, but she is in the 
eg before us in his delicately quaint and humorous main just. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.25.) 


\ fashion. One always lays down a batch of reflec- 
Wg tions from his graceful pen with a sense of being APPLETON’S DicTIONARY OF ‘“ GREATER” NEW 
\ able to cull enjoyment amid surroundings previously York for 1898 appears in a familiar form, but the 
Pg unpromising. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) whole contents of the volume have been subjected 
A to a complete and careful revision. For the resi- 
HY THE Workers: THE West, by Walter A. Wyck- dents of our new municipality it forms a useful. 
off. In this second and concluding volume Pro- even necessary hand-book, while it possesses fea- 
mS fessor Wyckoff gives us his experiences in trying tures as well that make it a valuable guide to the 
to earn a living by unskilled labor. He describes transient sojourner. There are good articles on 
W 4 his life in the slums of Chicago and cattle plains drives and bicycle runs, golf, polo, base-ball, yacht- 





of the far West. What will add much to the ing, and information concerning ward boundaries, 
D interest and value of the book is the fact that the schools, and political divisions. The volume is 

professor, who is a scholar and a gentleman, under- well illustrated with maps covering the districts 
q took the experiment of trying for two years to earn newly included within the city’s boundaries. (D. 
_ his living at-any labor-he could get, and the world Appleton & Co., 30 cents.) 
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FICTION. 

Witp EEtin, by William Black, is a picturesque 
story of Scottish life written in the manner of “A 
Daughter of Heth” and “ Madcap Violet.” The 
husband was chief of the clan. She has numerous 


\ fj 


escapades and adventures, but finally three men 


heroine of the story is Eelin MacDonald, the charm- 

ing daughter of the widow MacDonald, whose 
fall victims to her charms—Lord Mountmahon, who ‘ 
owns Kinvarg, their old home; Archibald Gilchrist, }} 


a young journalist, sprung from the people, and 


Somerled MacDonald, a young Canadian railroad , 


king, who has come to Scotland in order that his 


blind father can spend the evening of his life amid 9 


the scenes of his youth. Eelin, thinking that 
Somerled does not care for her, and to get rid of 
Lord Mountmahon, whom she so much dislikes, 
engages herself to Gilchrist, only to find out, when 
too late, that Somerled loves her devotedly. She 
is taken ill, and when delirious attempts a swimming 
feat which has always baffled her. She is rescued 
by Gilchrist, who finds out from her ravings how 
much she loves Somerled. He generously resolves 
to give her up so that she can marry the man of 
her choice, but before he can carry out his mag- 
nanimous project poor Eelin dies. (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.75.) 


Tue Lost Worp, by Henry Van Dyke. This 
is a charming Christmas legend of the long ago, 
and is written in Dr. Van Dyke’s happiest style 
The book is illustrated with some delightful photo- 


quaintly decorative border. (Charles Scribner’s , 


Sons, $1.50.) 


TEKLA, by Robert Barr, a historical romance, the 


scene of which is laid in the fourteenth century. 
It is full of adventure. A very vivid chapter is 
one which describes the hurling of a prisoner from 
a catapult of a besieged castle. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., $1.25.) 


Mo tiz’s Prince, by Rosa Nouchette Cary, is 


one of those stories of girl life which Miss Cary , 


knows so well how to write. Those who have 


enjoyed her “ Not Like Other Girls” and “ They 


Mistress of Brae Farm” will find the same fas- 


cination in the present tale, which holds one en- g 
tranced from beginning to end. (J. B. Lippincott } 


Co., $1.00.) 


of the writer’s admirers, though the story is quite 


unworthy of the gifted pen to which, in conjunction J 


with his literary partner, Rice, the reading world 
was indebted for entertainment in past yéars. As 
the title indicates, it is a case wherein a woman 
“has mixed those babies up.” The motive in the 
present instance is the substitution by a mother of 
a stranger’s child for her own, recently deceased, 
in order that her absent husband may be spared 
the grief of the loss of his son upon his return. 
The plot is labored and weak, many of the incidents 
far-fetched, and the characters hackneyed. Past 
achievements warrant one in expecting better things 
from this able novelist. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$1.25.) 


Goop AMERICANS, by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


The author, who draws her subjects from the .Q 


higher social life of the large cities, has laid the 
scene of the present story in New York City, with 
a visit to New England and the Orient. The plot 


revolves itself round a self-made man, intent upon ,% 


his own career, and a girl who likes nothing better 
than a continuous whirl of pleasure. They fall in 
love with each other, and as a result there are 
plenty of complications, accompanied by lots of 
crisp dialogue, which serve to keep up the reader’s 
interest. (The Century Co.; $1.25.) 


THE Vicar, by Joseph Hatton, is a charming 
story of domestic life as shown in an English 
vicarage, and will be read with delight by those who 
already know Mr. Hatton in his other widely read 
novel, “ When Greek Meets Greek.” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $1.25.) 


Some Persons UNKNown, by E. W. Harnung. 
A collection of a dozen short stories written in a 
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(e) 
\¥ Z’ very brilliant manner. ‘“ The Governess at Green- 
(e) 


bush” is an exquisite love story full of pathos. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


THE BLAcK Curtain, by Flora Haines Longhead, 
is a story of two gifted young persons whom mis- 
fortune robs of the use of a special artistic talent 
at the outset of their careers. The hero is a painter 
who is in danger of losing his eyesight, and the 
heroine a singer whose voice declines on the eve 
of her début. Their calamities lead to their sub- 


VY sequent meeting in a remote environment, and the 
g most optimistic of readers could not be dissatisfied 


with the rose-color dénouement which ends the 


tale. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 





JUVENILE. 


From ScHoo.t To BATTLEFIELD, by Captain Charles 
King. For a boy who appreciates a stirring book 
as a Christmas gift, no better volume than this can 
be found. Written in the author’s usual graphic 
style, it presents, even to adults, a highly interest- 
ing picture of school days before the war, and 
carries the reader onward through the exciting 
experiences of the heroes of the tale—for there are 
really two—during the late unpleasantness, and 
ends in the way all boy readers will wish. The 
book is well illustrated by Violet Oakley and Charles 
H. Stephens. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 


A Cutrp’s History or ENGLAND, by Charles 
Dickens. This is a superbly gotten-up edition. It 
is profusely illustrated by Clifton Johnston from 
pictures made especially for the book on the scene 
of the events described. The famous old towns, 
battle-fields, cathedrals, and castles are here shown 
just as they exist to-day. Incidentally the pictures 
have many touches of life, both in town and coun- 
try, and they give a very good idea of the natural 
scenery of the places mentioned. The work should 


©) 
prove exceptionally entertaining to the young reader, 
é while it cannot fail to be of permanent worth. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 
Tue Boy MINERAL COoL.ector, by Jay G. Kelley, 
M.E. There are few boys, or indeed girls, to whom 
) ty @ this volume would not make a pleasing present for 
\ the holidays, so fascinatingly are the facts concerning 
; Ky ¥ 4 minerals and precious stones presented. There are 
not too many technical terms in it, no abstruse 
WV / explanations, and scientific facts are set forth in 
a way that every ordinary reader may quickly 
. WA understand. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
2 Witp AnrmAts I Have Known, by Ernest Seton 
\ Thompson. Lovers of animals will revel in this 
Yo, delightful book containing so many stories of wild 
\ 7M beasts. What will serve to enhance the charm is 
Sy, the fact that the stories are all true and the animals 
\ Vf were intimately known by Mr. Seton. “ Bingo, 
- Ay, the Story of My Dog,” and his encounter with 
; \ a she-wolf, is told in a very graphic and realistic 
oe manner. The stories of “ A Cottontail Rabbit ” 
WM and “ The Springfield Fox” are also full of vivid 
oy, interest. The book throughout is profusely illus- 
\\ trated. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00.) 
VA OLp SuULTAN’s THANKSGIVING, by Lily F. Wessel- 
ASy.. braept. A beautiful, pathetic story of a Newfound- 
. land dog is the opening one of this group of fine 
is stories which make up the book. Every little 
: f reader will be fascinated with it, as well as the 
N IS others. The illustrations are many and beautiful, 
\ Vf # most of them in color. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., 
Ay Boston, $1.25.) 
7M = Tony Drum, a Cockney Boy, by Edwin Pugh, 
~ 4g is a capital story of cockney life in London. The 
N author is well known through his versatile collec- 
~¥g tion of stories called “ King Circumstance.” The 
| \ book has ten wonderfully striking illustrations in 
‘ WeF@ color by William Nicholson. (Henry Holt & Co., 
WIM $1.50.) 
N y GERALD AND GERALDINE, by A. G. Plympton. The 
AS author of “ Dear Daughter Dorothy ” has written 
‘ fj a most charming book of Christmas stories, for, 
' in addition to the one which gives the title, there 
\) f are four others. “ Daisy Dalrymple’s Dog” will 
AA give universal delight to those little ones who love 
\ dumb animals. There are a dozen fine illustrations. 
Vf, (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston, $1.25.) 
THE Book or GAmeEs, by Mary White, treats of 
rk Od 4F le bt it , 
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a great variety of games that may be made to yield 
a large amount of amusement where few or many 
people are gathered together for mutual entertain- 
ment. Some of them are calculated to stimulate 
the imagination, improve the memory, and uncon- 
sciously fulfil these and other missions, while ap- 
parently accomplishing no further purpose than 
simple diversion. There are, in addition to many 
games that can vastly contribute to the enjoyment 
of the family circle or social gatherings, the di- 
rections for the pursuit of several particularly 
appropriate to special occasions. The book can be 
commended as a welcome holiday gift for little 
people as well as children of an older growth. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00.) 


Tue SAmsBo Book, by Isaac Coale, Jr. The ad- 
ventures of a little darky boy called Sambo (who 
had an inordinate love of custard, are related in 
a very humorous fashion. Children generally will 
be highly delighted with both story and pictures. 
(Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.) 


THE JINGLE JANGLE RHYME Boox, by Henry 
Bradford Simmons, is a particularly humorous 
book with comical illustrations, and cannot fail to 
please the little folk who are fortunate enough to 
become the possessors of so unique a book. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 


SANTA CLAuS oN SNow Suoes, by Sophie May. 
Miss May thoroughly knows the art of writing 
stories to interest little people, as a perusal of her 
present charming book will testify. The illustra- 
tions, too, are more than attractive, and as they are 
in color, cannot fail to give pleasure. (De Wolfe, 


Fiske & Co., Boston, $1.25.) 





SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 





THE display of upholstery goods at Messrs. W. & 
J. Sloane’s indicates that ‘he prevailing features of 
autumn furnishings in this direction are in the Em- 
pire, Louis XIV., and Louis XVI. styles. For 
drawing-rooms, brocatelles are in especial demand 
for furniture coverings and wall hangings. Some 
charming effects in silk brocade in chintz designs 
delight the fancy, and form a leading specialty at 
this well-known establishment. Plain silk velours 
and satin are largely employed for portiéres. One 
admirable effect in a portiére is seen in a plush of 
mouse color, in which high lights take on a silver 
tone, and over this delicately tinted background 
are strewn bunches of poppies, slightly convention- 
alized, and developed in a soft heliotrope, the latter 
color being further strengthened by a finishing band 
of heliotrope plush. Plain velours, with a figured 
border of tapestry or velours, are largely employed 
for dining-rooms and libraries, and woven tapestries 
and heavy linen velours with borders worked in 
metallic threads are given in answer to a fashion- 
able demand. Armures are used for furniture cov- 
erings and hangings in sitting-rooms and bedrooms, 
while for halls copies of old tapestries are frequently 
employed, and vie for popular favor with figured or 
striped velour, in which metallic effects are shown 
in the background or in the pattern. In addition, 
Messrs. W. & J. Sloane are showing their usual 
immense assortment of staple drapery and decora- 
tive fabrics, Oriental rugs and carpets. 

There is no class of goods by which the eye of 
the purchaser is more easily deceived than cut glass. 
If one wishes to be sure of buying the Simon-pure 
article, cut and polished on wheels by hand, certain- 
ly there is no better place than the store of C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons. The display here arranged for 
the approaching holiday season is bewildering in its 
beauty, brilliancy, and variety. It would be impos- 
sible to fully enumerate the exquisite novelties that 
may form appropriate gifts, but an intending pur- 
chaser must not fail to note the Colonial candle- 
sticks and some old-style ink-wells and puff-boxes 
with covers beautifully cut to match the pattern 
employed in the receptacle itself. The old English 
water-bottles with inverted glasses present them- 
selves for modern American favor, and there is a 
dazzling array of cologne and spirit bottles. Some 
of these, in Tantalus sets of rosewood or quar- 
tered oak with bronze mountings, are composed of 
two or three bottles with stoppers blazing like 
Kohinoors, and the centre vessel in some spirit 
sets forms a tobacco-jar. A handsome feature in 
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the novelties presented is the colored glass, and‘ 


liqueur and punch sets, rose bowls (again in favor), 
loving-cups, and vases are brought out in green, 
ruby, and poppy color, enhancing the brilliancy of 
the skilfully cut glass. 

A connoisseur cannot fail to enchant his eyes by 
an inspection of the works of antique art offered 
by Messrs. H. O. Watson & Co. A four-story house 


ir Thirtieth Street has been converted into a veri-¥ 


table museum, and one passes through a collection 
of great beauty and interest which has been brought 
together by the rare taste and discrimination of the 
head of the firm. There are tapestries of Gobelin, 
Aubusson, and Beauvais galore. What commands 
attention mainly in this treasure-house are some 
wonderful mantelpieces and mirrors of the six- 
teenth century—the designs of the great Sansovino 
himself, whose admirable work is creating a craze 
among collectors all over Europe to-day. 
these examples the gold leaf glistens almost untar- 


> 


Upon } 


nished, three centuries after it has left a master 


craftsman’s hands. Dating from the Renaissance 
period, there are chests and tables, the latter topped 


and panelled with marble from quarries long ex-, 


tinct. There are also carved cabinets and trousseau 
chests of walnut and oak, Venetian hall chairs, in 
which the gleam of metallic threads in the old silk 
galloon has only mellowed with time, a wassail- 
bowl of the Elizabethan period, old French and 
English silver, and busts in marble and terra-cotta, 
startlingly full of the life and expression which 
animated the originals hundreds of years ago. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company are, as 
usual, showing an endless variety of beautiful goods 
adapted to the highest demands of the holiday sea- 
son, yet, on the other hand, not neglecting to supply 
some charming novelties to meet the requirements 
of less plethoric purses. In the former class there 
are many examples of admirable workmanship 
shown in massive pieces taking the form of elabo- 
rate table services, vases, flagons, ewers, tankards, 
loving-cups, and so forth. Much of this is ornate 
with hammered relief work of antique style, with the 
soft, French gray finish of the silverware of the 
eighteenth century. Remarkably handsome tankards 
are of animal tusks with mountings of silver, enamel, 
and silver gilt. Some good work has been executed 
in the direction of enamelling after the Russian 
fashion, yet every article is of this firm’s own man- 
ufacture. 
season’s novelty, called jewel ware. This 
prises an extensive assortment of articles of use and 
ornament, formed of a foundation of silver, and 
overlaid with a combination of other metals, treated 


com- 


to produce an artistic color effect, and further en-, 


riched with settings of precious and semi-precious 
stones. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
>. & 2 
labor that 
together in water about five parts by weight of 
common beeswax, one of potash, and one and a 
quarter of soft soap 
with a brush. and a single good rubbing with a hard 
brush after it is dry will give the floor a fine polish. 
Spots of wax or tallow on a floor can be removed by 
covering them with slaked lime, which is to be al- 
lowed to remain over night, and is washed off with 
soap and water. A second application will remove 
all trace of the spots. 


To have a polished floor without the 
the constant use of wax requires, boil 


F. G. R. “ When I use aufsetzweiss on my 
china, it fires beautifully the first time; but the 
second time it is fired it chips off at places. What 
is the cause of it? Is one firing enough, or do I 
use too much flux or too much turpentine?” One 
firing should be enough, for the ordinary use of 
enamel. If it is necessary to give the piece two 
firings. let the first be light, then fire stronger the 
second time. Try adding a little soft enamel in- 
stead of so much flux, and be careful not to have 
the turpentine oily. 


Says: 


T. R—We can most heartily recommend the 
Rowney water-colors, for having tested them we find 
that they flow with an evenness that is delightful, 
are limpid to a high degree, and devoid of all gritty 
substance. 


One case is devoted to a collection of the ¥ 


The solution can be used cold | 
























































































Tiffany 
“Blue Book” 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are now 
prepared to send a copy of the 99 
edition of their «« Blue Book ’”’ to 
any address without charge. 

The book contains NO ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. It is a compact lit- 


L. CRIST DELMONICO 
166 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 2Ist & 22d Streets) 
NEW YORK 


GALLERY 
OF 


HIGH CLASS 





tle directory of their products, with | 


concise descriptions and range of 
prices of their stock of jewelry, sil- 
verware, watches, clocks, bronzes 
and other articles suitable for holi- 
day gifts. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 





| A. D. VORCE 
| CURIOS 
Oriental Porcelains | 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 
353 FIFTH AVE,, N. Y. 


° 4TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 








Mr. Dikran G. Kelekian bas 
returned from bis annual trip to the 
different countries of the East and} 
is now occupying more commodious | 
quarters at 303 Fifth Avenue (31st 
Strect), Hew Pork, where be is pre= 
pared to sbow bis new importations 
of Rugs, Velvets, Potterics and) 
Zewelrics. 
be given to the Oriental Rug De= 
partment, 





THE SANSHODO, 


IMPORTERS OF 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS, 


12 East Sixteenth Street, - New York City. | 


Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave. 
T. TAKAYANAGI, Proprietor. 


Porcelains, Pottery, Bronzes, Lacquers, Carvings, Stuffs, 
Metal-works, Japanese Fans, Antiques, Curios, Bric-a 
braes; Japan ese Paintings and Prints. Japanese Artists’ 
Materials : Japanese Papers, Brushes for Freehand Draw- 
ings, Sketch-books,Sugges tive Art arid Des sign Books,etc 





cE. F. ERLE, 


Antiques, Curios,Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 


105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 





E. M. GUBSCH & CO. 


119 East 23d Street, 
New Yor 


SreclaLTIEsS IN 
PYROGRAPHY 


Fire Etching W<« 


or Instruc ns * itn 
Be. 


Importe “7? + 


A large stock of goods, plain and in the com- 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chairs, 
tabourettes,cabinets, plaques, picture-frames, 
panels, and a great variety of other wares. 


Special attention will | 


PAINTINGS 


Fishel, A dler & Schwartz 





Large and Important Collection of 


Oil Paintings and Water-Color 
Drawings by celebrated European 
and American Artists. 
| IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
joan. Engravings, Fac-similes, ete. 
APPROPRIATE AND 
HANDSOME HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Artistic Framing a Specialty 


373 FIFTH AVE. *ssiS° N.Y. 


_ fuius Ocbme 


rmerly with the s 


384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Class P GIntings: 
action School 


tAND 





36th Sts. 


Early English Masters 49° Filth Avenue. he: 





DOW DESWELL 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


Old and Modern Paintings by 
English, Dutch and Flemish Masters. 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 


SCHAUS' ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


New York. | 










ROTEL: PICTURES— “OLD AND NEW - BRIC-A-BRAC - DECORATION. 29% 442% 


ELLIOTT Damonarraiy’ S 


GREAT 


PICTURE: 


NOW ON VIEW 


At 
Klackner’s Gallery 
7 West 28th St., N. Y., 
Near sth Avenue 

INSPECTION INVITED 











SELECT HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Books in handsome Bindings 
18th Century Prints, Mezzotints 
Art Objects and Fine Paintings 


ARTISTICALI 


| WANTED TO BUY: Books 


Y FRAMED SUBFEC?1 


and Views on early New York 


and early American Imprints. 


Bonaventure’s 


6 West 33d Street 


(¢ )pposite 


New Galleries 


The Waldorf) New York 





THE » DECORATIVE + ART - CO. 


», SCHWARZ 






BURNT WO¢ 
5 CARVED-TO¢ 





| 
NI AD ex ORI 





UNIQUE 


HOLIDAY GIFTS - 
\D - LEATHER aAnpb IVORY - 
ALSO 


JLED»»PAINTED LEATHER: 


INTERIOR anpD WALL DECORATIONS - 
DESIGNS and INSTRUCTIONS - 


37th St. New York 





EDWARD BRANDUS 


| ART GALLERIES 


391 Sth AVE., N. Y. 


Permanent Exhibition 


160 New Bond Street, London. tae and Mode mn 





GOUPIL & CO., of Paris. 
BOUSSOD, VALADON & CoO., 


SUCCESSORS. 





MODERN. 


Blakeslee Gallery 


Flemish & English 


Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 
PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GALLerigs : 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. FE. Corner Thirty-first Street. 





FirtH Avenue, Cor. 34TH St., N.Y. 


Earl: y Dutch 


Paintings 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
James P. Silo 


Auctioneer 





Designs for Sale. 


} 
| 





366 & 368 Fifth Ave. (34th & 35th Sts.) N. Y. 


Painting. 5 


Open every day (except Sunday 
jSrom 10 a,m, to 6 p.m, 





‘Chas. | 
C Sedelmeyer, and DEALER IN PICTURES 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. | 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the second volume of 


THE COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT, 


by WILHELM Bone. There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master’s pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price im Paris, $400, for the edition on 
Japan paper ; $250 on Holland paper. 


Artotypes Albertypes 


(Permanent Photographs in Printing Inks.) 





Paintings reproduced with color values preserved. 
Specimens of portraits and prints for 50 cents 
Circulars free. (Established 1870 7 


DURAND-RUEL, 
EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT anp MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 

389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner street.) 


New Vork office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris 


16 Rug Larerrre anp iw Rue Lervecceriet 





WM. CLAUSEN 


Maker of Frames— exclusive Designs 


American Paintings especially 
ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
381 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





Established 1848 


T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 


MAKERS O} 
FINE GOLD 


PICTURE FRAMES 


Restoring and Repairing Paintings a Specialty 
Repatring and Regilding Done in the Neatest Pee 


54 East 13th St. - New York 


Third Door West of Broadway 


Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, New York. 
(8th Street, near Broadway.) No catal - 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment 











EpWARD BIeERSTADT, 94 Reade St., N. Y. 








MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT ART 

Selected works oy the old 
masters in magnificent re- 
productions, direct from 
the originals in Madrid, St. 
Petersburg, Dresden, Ber- 
liff, etc. J/lustrated list mailed 
upon receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


Berlin Photographic Co. 
14 East 23d St., New York, 


CHILD OF Mary 














Tete 





The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 40. No.1. December, 1808. 























SHAPE OF Box, 





























NO. 1944,—GOTHIC DECORATION FOR A CARVED ALMS BOX. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 

















NO. 1950.—CROCUS BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY OR CHINA PAINTING, 











The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 40. No. 1. December, 1898. 

















































































NO. 1951.—CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION FOR EMBROIDERY. (QUARTER SECTION). 
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